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OIL: Canada, Kuwait and the Cartels 
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ARTICLES INSIDE STORY 


Oil International: 
Key to Power Politics 


by T. W. S. Pogson, 7 The world, it is said, turns on oil, Certainly, no other commodity has been 
Oli in Canada: the focus of as much strife, oppression and power as oil. T. W. S. Pogson. 
The Search for Markets for 12 years an administrator with oil companies in Kuwait, Iraq and Iran, 
by R. U. Mahaffy, 13 argues that the big international oil companies of the West must reform or 
wii cae a lose out to international Communism. For Canada herself, the oil problem 
is also acute. R. U. Mahaffy, financial editor of the Ottawa Journal, describes 
the success of Canada’s national oil policy and shows how—under government 
prodding—the big oil companies can co-operate with national aspirations. 


Donald Gordon, CBC correspondent in London, attended the recent Belgrade 


THE COVER: Oil refinery in Western Canada. 


Neutralists at Belgrade 
Plan to Capture U.N. 


by Donald Gordon, 16 


age gee — conference of non-aligned countries. The official communiques of the debate 
“18 oo , were skilfully prepared to soothe Western feeling; behind the scenes Gordon 
by Peter Stursberg, 18 discovered two active projects. The first is a plan to add heat and pressure 


to the colonial trouble-spots of the world; the second is to dominate the next 


ee Sa aey meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


or U.S. Protectorate 


by Kenneth McNaught, 20 Professor Kenneth McNaught of the Department of History of the University 

of Toronto and a SN contributing editor spent the summer teaching in 

DEPARTMENTS Bermuda. He took time from his duties to study the political and economic 

developments in the charming “little island in the middle of the sea”. He 

Books, 29 found a curious conflict of forces; on the one hand — the framework of a 

Business Index, 39 complete colonial government, on the other a dominating U.S. influence 

Comment of the Day, 5 derived from the tourist industry by which the community lives. 

Crossword, 38 Beverley Nichols develops more than a touch of Blimpish low-bottom as he 

Gold & Dross, 40 surveys the incredible goings-on of youthful British mores in his LONDON 

Letters, 2 LETTER . . . Kildare Dobbs finds that of the “angry” writers in England the 

London Letter, 27 only one whose interest hasn’t — for him — worn off is Iris Murdoch. He 

Music, 33 reviews her current novel A Severed Head in BOOKS .. . Mary Lowrey Ross, 

in THEATRE, tells the story of Canada’s only professional puppeteers — John 

Ottawa Letter, 25 and Linda Keogh . . . Professor Graham George of Queen’s University at- 

Point of View, 44 tended the first International Folk Music Council to be held in Canada and 
Theatre, 32 wonders whether folks or music held first place. 
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Astride the Situation 


Perhaps there is good reason for adver- 
tising “horseback riding”, [Comment 
SN September 2] for we now “ride the 
sus” — at least in Hull where the 
buses themselves carry a large an- 
nouncement, “All the best people ride 
the bus.” One half expects to see some 
Gulliver astride the roof, his heels 
tucked into a window ledge, directing 
operations by remote control. 

Is it time we began to talk about the 
American language, as distinct from the 
English language? 


HULI M. G. BARNES 


Toddling Festival 


Your Vancouver correspondent [SN 
September 2] overlooked the two 
brightest spots of the Festival! Why 
she omitted the thoroughly entertaining 
“Military Searchlight Tattoo” and the 
superb play “Do you Know the Milky 
Way?” is of considerable surprise. 

Both of these even one was 
sufficient to redeem the Festival from 
any faults. Also the Red Army Chorus 
and Harry Belafonte’s appearances were 
overlooked. Although we did not see 
the latter two — they were sold out 
performances, we understand — not 
that that affects the quality, but why ex- 
clude? 

The Festival is still a toddler so far 
and needs much training and discipline 
to grow and mature. It is too early to 
level an Oversupply of destructive crit- 
icism — patience and constructive en- 
couragement are needed in every field 
of artistic endeavor. 








VANCOUVER L. CHRISTOPHER 


“Come Off It!” 


Since four prominent Social Crediters 
in Alberta have taken hearty swings at 
me, perhaps I might be permitted a 
brief, and I hope amiable, reply. What 
struck me about the comments from all 
four gentlemen was that each as- 
sumed I was criticising Social Credit 
for what it was. 

On that occasion [Point of View. 
SN July 22] I wasn’t. I was criticising 
it for what it pretends to be, for the 
presumptuous claim made on its be- 
half that it holds the “residual con- 
science” of Conservatism in Canada. 

To my mind the central weakness of 
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Letters 





Social Credit is that it offers all things 
to all men, and I am afraid | still think 
you can’t square that with the pos- 
session of a residual, or any other kind 
of political conscience. 

In their letters to you these devout 
and sincere adherents to the party 
claimed between them that Social 
Credit is a reform party, that it favors 
free enterprise, but will avoid the 
“jungle of unfettered exploitation”, that 
it will give the public what it wants, 
provided that is “morally right” (what 
a wonderful loophole to any promise), 
to say nothing of financing the require- 
ments of Canadian industry, developing 
resources and overcoming unemploy- 
ment, all without depreciating the cur- 
rency. 

While your readers were absorbing 
that in your columns they were also 
reading in their daily papers that one 
limb of this same party (in British 
Columbia) was expropriating a pri- 
vately-owned power company without 
a moment's notice whilst another (the 
National Executive) was promising to 
give every voter $100 to spend for 
free. My only comment is the rather 
rough English one: “Come off it”. 

Social Credit is in power in Alberta. 
It has had the money, it has spent it, 
and a good time has been had by all. 
But, please. a little less humbug over 
how that 15-year provincia! spending 
spree should be described. 


CALGARY ERNEST WATKINS, MLA 


Apple Polishing 


Whatever made D. G. Dainton [Point 
of View SN August 19] think company- 
loving was a new approach for labor? 
As long as there have been bosses, there 
have been red-apple boys. Now he 
wants the whole labor movement to 
start polishing! 

Dainton shows himself woefully ig- 
norant of the facts of labor-manage- 
ment life. Rarely have I come across 
such pure, unadulterated naivete. 

He begins by not seeing that capital 
grabbed all kinds of “rights” at the 
beginning of the industrial revolution 
which did not belong to it, and in 
recent generations the managerial class 
took those rights unto themselves. 
Organized labor is trying to win redress 
for those wrongs. Does he really think 
management will give away all its ill- 
earned got if labor will just say please? 





The UAW for years has been trying 
to do away with management’s “double- 
standard” — pensions for the boss, none 
for the workers; salary for office 
workers, hourly wage for _ factor 
workers: bonuses for executives, no pro 
fit-sharing for workers; etc. and etc 
None of these things do-you get by 
smiling or whispering sweet nothings 
at the company picnic. 

Dainton deplores the constant 
struggle between labor and management. 
So does labor. But the boys with the 
real sense of class struggle are the 
management types. They know what 
they've got and they know what they 
intend to keep. If you don't like it, 
man the barricades. 

Let’s give Dainton a choice. Would 
he have workers retiring with gold 
watches or pensions? It’s as simple as 
that. 

And one last point. In case Dainton 
really believes that “enlightened 
management” guff, he should look 
around and see how ready runaway 
shops are to pay 75 cents-an-hour even 
today. 


WINDSOR JERRY HARTFORD 
Publicity Director, Canadian Region 
UAW 


Investment Costs 


Your issue of August 19 carried an 
article “A program for the Novice In- 
vestor” which should be of considerable 
assistance to the individual who would 
like to put his money to work but who 
does not have time, training or ex- 
perience to manage it properly. 

In this article Bruce Wallace made 
specific reference to the maximum 
“premium”, or acquisition fee, charged 
in respect to the purchase of mutual 
fund shares, but neglected to detail the 
acquisition costs involved in respect to 
the other forms of investment which he 
reviewed. 

In order to present more fairly the 
merits of various investment media, 
Wallace might have pointed out the 
purchase cost — direct, indirect or 
hidden — in every case. However, a 
straightforward comparison of purchase 
costs alone would not tell the full story 
as these tend to vary in accord with 
the degree, duration and quality of 
service rendered the investor by the 
person or organization to whom he 
pays his fee. 

Undoubtedly many of your readers 
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would appreciate it if, in some future 
issue, Wallace’s article could be sup- 
plemented with this information. 


WEST VANCOUVER J. E. YOUNG 


That’s Our Home 


The name “Canada” [Peter Stursberg. 
SN August 19] is a puzzler. 

You will recall that this name, or a 
very similar one, is the answer given to 
the French Commander of the ship 
that brought back the Indians from 
Europe (they had been taken captive as 
specimens for the Europeans pre- 
viously). 

This commander asked them what 
was the name of this Indian town on 
the North bank of the River (St. 
Lawrence) and they answered what we 
now spell “Canada”. 

My opinion is that the CA or KA is 
the relative pronoun and that the 
Indians really replied: “That’s our 
place” or poetically “That’s our home”. 


MARGUERITE, B.C. JAMES M. MACALISTER 


Christians & Unions 


Although I myself feel that my Chris- 
tian calling is incompatible with my 
joining any union, I have the greatest 
admiration and respect for those of the 
Christian Reformed Church who feel 
that they should form unions of the 
highest moral principles. 

1 was sorry to see Frank Drea [SN 
July 8] imply that their motives for 
separating themselves from the big 
unions were somehow unworthy. I can 
personally vouch for their integrity of 
purpose and courage in action, and this 
cannot be attributed to any family 
loyalty, as I am a Canadian of English 
descent. 

These people, and many Canadians 
too, fee] that the Christian has a duty 
to stand for justice and Biblical prin- 
ciple in the sphere of economics, and 
they have found this to be an impos- 
sible task when their voices are 
drowned in “North American style 
unions”. The vexing question of how 
their union dues are used is only one 
small aspect of a much larger issue. 


EDMONTON MARY E. DAWKINS 


According to Anthony 


Anthony West’s curiously hysterical 
attack [SN September 2] on the 


western stand in Berlin is as slanted as 
the U.S. papers he so energetically 
attacks for not treating Communist 
promises of Heaven on Earth as ac- 
complished fact. 

The Gospel according to Anthony 
puts forth contradictory arguments: 
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First that there is no crisis really — 
no one is trying to push the West out 
of Berlin. 

Second — that we ought to succumb 
to such pressure because we've got no 
right to be there anyway. 

This preposterous nonsense is 
sprinkled with crocodile tears for “the 
future of a democracy which cannot 
face undoctored facts about its rivals 
or itself”. 

The answer, dear Anthony, is that the 
future for such a democracy is as 
secure as that of the USSR with its 
government - controlled press which 
shows an even more pronounced sen- 
sitivity to facts about its rivals and 
itself. 

As for his sociologist asking questions 
in Massachusetts last year (70 per cent 
of the people who were “willing to 
talk” thought politicians were crooks). 
Let Anthony send a sociologist to satel- 
lite countries — including the centre 
of the non-existent crisis — East Berlin. 
Check percentages there. 

Better still, let him go _ himself. 
There’s no wall to stop him as there is 
in some other places. . . 

OTTAWA P. H. NEWSOM 


For Joining OAS 


I have read the article entitled 
“Canada’s Pan-American Hot Seat” by 
Professor Kenneth McNaught [SN 
August 5]. While I agree with you that 
Canada’s vision under Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker has remained distinctly 
dim on the proposed membership in 
the Organisation of American States, it 
is difficult to follow the author’s “his- 
torical” or any other type of logic in 
arguing that Canada should not fill the 
empty seat at the OAS. 

At one point he states there is no 
evidence that Canada can play more 
than a minimal role in the Organiza- 
tion, but almost in the same breath 
admits that there is no question that 
our influence in Latin America has 
increased markedly in the immediate 
past by the growth of Canada’s in- 
dependence and liberalism. 

The author seems to forget that the 
idea of a Pan-American Organization 
originated in Latin America and it was 
the United States that hampered its full 
growth for nearly a century. It is only 
since the passing of the Statute of West- 
minster in 1931, that Canada could 
play any role in international relations 
and thus the door was opened for 
Canada to close the gap in American 
solidarity. 

Within a relatively short time, Cana- 
dian Ambassadors were posted to Latin 
American capitals and among the Latin 
American members of the OAS, there 

















First. Coins 
For Canada... 
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Silver 5-sol 
and 15-sol 
pieces were 
struck in 1670 
by Louis XIV 
of France for his colonies in North 
America. The 15-sol piece has be- 
come one of the rarest of all 
Canadian coins—and today is worth 


about $600. 


Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
With the passing of the Currency 
Act in 1841, B of M coins became 
recognized legal tender of Canada. 
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Since 1840 Cunard has specialized 
in the subtle art of anticipating 
every possible pleasure and crea- 
ture comfort due its millions of 
passengers. 

Purser . . . Chief Steward... 
Boots ... Baggage Master . . . these 
are only a few of the 18 separate 
personal services enjoyed aboard 
Cunard liners. Over 120 years they 
have developed a deft, skilled 
mastery in their varied ways of 
caring for your needs. Together 
they offer a total of more than 
90,000 seagoing years — nearly half 
with 10 to 45 years of experience 
in their jobs. 


Treat yourself to being pampered on a trip to Europe... the historic Medi- 
terranean or the sundrenched Caribbean. Enjoy the unmatched range of 
Cunard service which so heightens all your pleasures at sea. 


Save 25% on a 5-Week Holiday 


Beginning Nov. 1, through Feb. 28, Cunard’s new round-trip ex- 
cursion rates will take you to Europe for 25% less. Five-week 
excursions give you three full weeks in Europe. 


Getting Thite is Half the Faw J 
GO CUNARD 


See Your Local Agent — 


| No One Can Serve 
You Better 


Pay Later If You Wish 
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was never a dissenting vote to the 
welcoming of Canada into the family 
of American Nations. With the recent 
“open blandishments of President Ken- 
nedy at his state visit to Ottawa”, there 
is no room for doubt of unanimity on 
that point. 

And what are the reasons the author 
puts forth for Canada not joining the 
OAS? One, that it would interfere with 
Canada’s freedom of action. This is an 
unusual contention. If Canada’s free- 
dom of action would suffer by joining 
the OAS, would that argument not 
apply to Canada’s membership in the 
United Nations? Furthermore, the 
OAS is a regional organization of the 
United Nations. 

The second is that we are all well 
served by our diplomatic and consular 
services in Latin America and as a 
member of the United Nations are 
benefiting from the work of its special- 
ized agencies, which are in close co- 
operation with the specialized agencies 
of the OAS. 

Surely, the author is not serious in 
contending that the statistical and re- 
search work pursued by the agencies of 
the OAS, is not superior to that of the 
UN as concerns matters pertaining to 
Latin America. He could hardly have 
tried to obtain such data from one and 
the other source. If so, the chances are 
that the Pan-American Union will sur- 
prise him with excellent service without 
inquiring whether Canada was or was 
not a member of the OAS. 

Furthermore, if Canada already be- 
longs to several OAS specialized agen- 
cies, why the hesitancy in becoming a 
full-fledged member of the Organiza- 
tion? The answers of the author are 
not convincing. Judging from the press 
reports and public utterances of some 
of our cabinet ministers it would seem 
that membership in the OAS would 
carry additional financial burdens 
which Canada could not afford at the 
present time. 

It would be most interesting to know 
what financial obligations such member- 
ship would carry with it, particularly in 
relation to our money outlay in main- 
taining the large diplomatic and con- 
sular corps in Latin America. . . 

There are some who argue against 
joining the OAS, because we might 
alienate the present friendly relations 
with Latin America should we at any 
time have to vote with the USA. 

To this my answer is that we must 
assume that the Latin American coun- 
tries are cognizant of the existing joint 
defence and other treaties with the 
USA and in spite of it, they are whole- 
heartedly awaiting owr entry into the 
community of Ameri¢an Nations. . . 


WINNIPEG B. B. DUBIENSKI 
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No Nuclear Weapons 


IT LooKs as though Defence Minister 
Harkness has now talked his fellow 
Cabinet members into accepting tac- 
tical atomic weapons. If he has, there 
is no doubt that the Honest John 
rockets to be delivered to our brigade 
group in Germany will be followed by 
atomic war heads for the Bomarc sta- 
tions at North Bay and Mont Laurier. 

Neither delivery will protect our 
sovereignty, even though Harkness 
maintained in the Commons that it was 
consideration of that sovereignty which 
led him to his apparent decision. 

The fact is that these nuclear wea- 
pons can only be fired on authority of 
the President of the United States. Our 
brigade in Germany is merely the 
human trigger which releases the 
charge. In other words, we have now 
regressed in military stature to the 
place where we were in 1914. We 
merely produce the bodies (and we 
use the word advisedly); other countries 
provide the leaders and the armaments 
and make the political decisions. 

As SATURDAY NIGHT said in a full 
investigation of the problem in June 
(see box) we stand to gain nothing 
by accepting atomic weapons. Worse, 
we lose a great deal. 

¢ If we do not have control over 
atomic weapons they are not ours, and 
our men belong to someone else. This 
means we lose our army. 

¢ If we argue for a general shifting 
of control into NATO hands, we must 





Nuclear Arms 


IN Its IssuE of June 10 of this year 
SATURDAY NIGHT made a_ thorough 
study of the use of atomic weapons 
as applied to this country. It ex- 
amined the arguments on both sides 
and came to the conclusion that 
“Canada Must Not Accept Nuclear 
Arms”. 

Contributors to the issue included 
John Gellner, Kenneth McNaught, 
Major-General (retired) F. F. Worth- 
ington and Robert Reford. The 
articles have been assembled in re- 
print form; copies may be obtained 
by writing to SN at 73 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto 1. 
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agree to provide Germany, a full NATO 
member, with power over atomic wea- 
pons. This would surely be losing faith 
with a great section of the Canadian 
people. 





The Burning Deck 


(“Green Calls on Canada for Courage, 
Work, Return to Faith’—News headline.) 


THE BOY STOOD on the burning deck: 
His captain stood behind; 

The flames that lit his head and neck 
Were figments of his mind. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood 
Declaiming to the crew: 

A creature of heroic blood, 
Though childlike in his view. 


The flames rolled on. He would not hence 
Without his captain’s word; 

It saddened him his audience 

Had dwindled to a third. 


He called to them with deep concern 
And flourished with a sabre, 
Urging Canadians to return 
To courage, faith and labor. 


Then spake his captain loud and true 

*Mid flames enough to wilt one: 

“Go to your shelters, gallant crew!” 

But none of them had built one. VIC 





e If we are going to argue for the 
cessation of tests and for general dis- 
armament, we lose our integrity when 
we agree to become a member of the 
nuclear club. 

e If our national purpose is to pre- 
serve peace and encourage international 
trade, we depend on the support we 
can elicit at the United Nations 
amongst the small and middle powers. 
The acceptance of nuclear arms will 
reduce our influence in these quarters 
to zero. 

We can only hope that someone will 
displace the delusions of grandeur suf- 
fered by Harkness before it is too late. 
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Fallout Feeling 


THE MINISTER Of Health and Welfare, 
Mr. Monteith has added little to his 
stature, either as a MP or as an ad- 
ministrator, by his bumbling statements 
to the Press or on TV _ concerning 


radioactive fallout in Canada following 
the Soviet bomb tests. 

The attitude of “there, there, children, 
Mummy knows best” denigrates the 
intelligence of Canadians and, on the 
part of a member of the Government, 
is insulting. Particularly so was his 
statement that no biologist would esti- 
mate how much fallout presents a 
danger. On the contrary, many of these 
scientists, including some of the most 
eminent, have stated that any such 
radiation — for the future if not for 
the present — constitutes a serious 
peril to the human race. 

What Canadians want are the facts 
and the Government should neither 
soothe nor exaggerate danger. To con- 
ceal an alarming state of affairs — if it 
is alarming — would be traitorous. If, 
on the other hand, something can be 
done to prevent damage to this and 
succeeding generations Canadians 
simply want to know what to do and 
they will do it. 

Either fallout shelters should become 
universal or they should not. At any rate 
the time for tut-tutting has ended. 


Future Leaders 

UNIVERSITIES in Russia are crammed 
with students from Africa, China, India 
and the Far East. As guests of the 
Soviet government, they get their edu- 
cation free. There are two conditions: 
they must accept indoctrination into 
Communism and, perhaps just as im- 
portant, they must learn to rely on 
Soviet methods and Soviet equipment 
to carry out those methods when they 
get back to their own countries. 

This program greatly impresses 
newly independent nations who are 
desperately short of leaders in all 
spheres and of trained technical per- 
sonnel. 

The attention which these students 
must give to Communism does not, in 
their view, conflict with their own 
purposes. And the West can’t really 
protest this attitude since “democratic” 
colonial governors have regularly put 
leaders of “freedom” movements into 
prison. It is, in fact, rather remarkable 
that the prison terms served by 
Nkrumah, Nehru and Makarios (to 
mention just three) have left them so 
free of bitterness —- even moderately 
co-operative with the West. 

This goodwill on the part of the 
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WOOL GATHERINGS NO. 8 





Do you know 
your 
British Woollens 





When Saxony Rears 
Its Lovely Thread 


You will surrender to its soft beguiling 
ways, the way it looks, the way it 
feels, the way it becomes you. Like 
many another charmer, Saxony is 
woven from fine, Merino wool im- 
ported from the British Dominions. 
The yarn is made from short wool 
that is not combed. Instead, a process 
is used which leaves the fibres higgledy- 
piggledy and this gives the fabric its 
ang full-bodied texture. Sometime 
the fibres fuzz the surface in a soft 
pile; sometimes a close shave makes 
a clearly marked design. Sometimes 
you will meet Saxony. Now that 
we ve introduced you, we know you'll 
like each other. 
Saxony is just one of the many fine 
fabrics woven by Britain’s craftsmen. 
Before you select your next skirt, 
sports jacket or topcoat, have a look 
at the variety of British Woollens 
available in many patterns and colours 
at your tailor’s or clothing store. We 
think you'll agree that Saxony is here 
to stay! 
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SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE 
EXPORT CORPORATION * BRADFORD * ENGLAND 


leaders should be exploited. We should 
have university programs in the Free 
World as freely available as they are in 
the Communist bloc. But there are very 
few Africans and Asians at Canadian 
universities. 

The position of the United States is 
paradoxical. While spending billions of 
dollars in foreign aid (often to buttress 
corrupt regimes) the State Department 
doesn’t seem to be able to formulate a 
way to help students at American 
universities. The cost, according to a 
report prepared last month, would be 
less than half a million dollars. 

In fact $400,000 would mean that the 
1,800 Africans now enrolled in U.S. 
colleges would have no financial dif- 
ficulties. Many of them find these 
difficulties, at the moment, insuperable. 
Indeed, unless this relatively small 
amount of money is found, 450 Afri- 
cans will have to return to Africa this 
Fall without a diploma or a degree. 

For $400,000 we should not allow 
these potential leaders in Africa to re- 
turn embittered. And if the United 
States can’t take care of them, we 
should. The total cost would be less 
than one new interceptor fighter; the 
return would be enormous. 


Enterprise v. Socialism 


BANQUET SPEECHES at business con- 
ventions often proclaim lustily that 
Canada has “the _ second - highest 
standard of living in the world” and. 
secondly, that business, in order to 
maintain this standard, must engage 
vigorously in battle with “creeping 
socialism”. The appeal of such remarks 
to well-fed businessmen mellowed in 
convention is obvious. 

The facts, however, are now difficult 
to square with this simple after-dinner 
formula. 

Britain’s National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research has just 
published a report in which Canada 
drops to third place in the world’s 
standard-of-living placings. What is 
more, it looks as though we may drop 
to fourth by the time the Institute re- 
ports again. 

During the decade ending 1959, the 
Institute determined, the average an- 
nual increase in per capita national 
production amounted to two per cent 
in Canada. In the period 1954 to 1959 
it amounted to only 1.8 per cent. Of 
the world’s 11 major industrial coun- 
tries, only one — Britain — showed a 
lower average throughout the decade. 
Britain’s rate was 1.7 per cent. 

By contrast, the average rate in the 
United States was 2.2 per cent. In 
Sweden it was 2.8 per cent for the 
decade and an even three per cent from 
1954 to 1959. In West Germany, real 
production increased 4.5 per cent dur- 


ing the decade. 

All of which would seem to show 
that free enterprise, especially as ex- 
hibited in West Germany, is the answer 
to our standard-of-living problem. But 
the International Labor Office, in an- 
other report published the same week, 
pointed out that by 1957 West Germany 
was paying out 20 per cent of its 
national income in welfare benefits. 
By comparison France was paying 17.9 
per cent, Britain 11.4 per cent and 
Canada a mere 8.5 per cent. Indeed, 
according to ILO, Canada’s per capita 
spending on social welfare actually 
declined in real terms between 1949 
and 1957. 

It looks, therefore, as though we shall 
merely have to become more efficient 
in order to maintain our third place 
standing in the global cost-of-living 
index. Inefficiency is the battle which 
we must fight. As for socialism, instead 
of creeping up on us, it looks from 
these two reports as if it had turned 
and fled, 

Oh, and we forgot to mention — 
the second highest standard of living 
is enjoyed by Sweden, which has had a 
comprehensive national health scheme. 
unemployment insurance plan and other 
far-reaching socialist policies in force 
for over 30 years. 


Farmers and Taxes 


DBS OFFICIALS themselves are aware 
that there are lies, damn lies and statis- 
tics. But a collation of the Canada Year 
Book for 1960, and recent DBS taxation 
figures, brings out some remarkable 
Statistical information on Quebec and 
Ontario farming. 

Ontario had a cash income in 1958 
from the sale of farm products of 
$863,409,000. Quebec had an income 
of $414,495,000. 

Ontario sold milk to the value of 
roughly $205 million, Quebec to the 
value of $191 million, Ontario produced 
$14 million worth of potatoes, Quebec 
nearly $16 million worth. Both provin- 
ces produced about the same quantity 
($90 million) of hay. (That’s hay?) 

For 1958 the net income of farm 
operators in Ontario was $381 million; 
in Quebec it was $202 million. 

In 1959 18,809 Ontario farmers 
admitted to a taxable income of $78.9 
million, paying $5.9 million to the 
federal government as a _ result. In 
Quebec 766 farmers admitted to $3.5 
million of taxable income, paying $298 
thousand to Ottawa as a result. 

Either there are a lot of unproductive 
farmers in Quebec or they have evolved 
a marvellous system of book-keeping. 
Whichever is the case, Ottawa might 
investigate the matter’ very closely if 
only for the benefit of the rest of the 
country’s farmers. 
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No SINGLE RAW MATERIAL has influ- 
enced the policies of governments or 
the economic fate of nations as crude 
cil has during this century. There is not 
a country in the world that does not 
rely absolutely upon an uninterrupted 
flow of crude oil and its many deriva- 
tives for the peaceful continuity of its 
economy. 

But the geographical disposition of 
crude oil deposits which has changed 
with new discoveries in the past decade 
will drastically alter the price struc- 
tures within the Free World. It must 
also bring in a new concept of partner- 
ship between foreign concessionaires 
and oil-owning countries. 

Newly-discovered oil deposits in the 
Soviet Union and Africa — and the 
possibility of oil being discovered in 
vast quantities in Australia—will also, 
therefore, drastically alter the balance 
of power in the world before this dec- 


by T.W.S. Pogson 


ade ends. Fer oil shortage has been 
turned into surplus, and oil has 
emerged in 1961 as a frighteningly 
strong political bargaining weapon. 

With the exception of Canada and 
the United States, the majority of the 
crude oi] used today comes from areas 
where political and economic stability 
are noticeably absent. The implications 
attached to even a temporary cessation 
of supplies, io war or peace, becomes 
not only vital—but dangerous. 

Three times during the past ten 
years the volatile and uneasy Middle 
East has pinpointed the utter depen- 
dence of many countries upon outside 
oil supplies coming from sources many 
thousands of miles from their shores. 
The three occasions had something in 
common—crisis. 

In chronological order these events 
occurred in Iran (August 1951), the 
Suez Canal (October 1956) and Ku- 















World Oil Reserves (000 bbls.) 
1955 1960 
eS CS a eect ree a 1,495,000 9,821,500 
Og SER ES ROK ahivas ks eaab spewisbiat 120,000 225,000 
MERON cs buck n cy cine eh ke Sot ~ oh Unig oe 495,000 500,000 
LEE cen re ed a Se ee ee ee ee 110,000 320,000 
DE REESE eos ee hoa kee be baa bane eeS 95,000 250,000 
(PoE Ch UC a rcs oe eres 5,000 5,000 
Be ee GAC Pus scahe eee aciba eka e 5,000 5,200,000 
PGE Seer eter cet eo aeak Soee Osa 150,000 550,000 
MRE CEE EES Gee CREASE RAESeSGe eke ||| | ae een 2,000,000 
UNIS ot CoG hunts sakcee thaw 47,283,314 63,596,800 
BMRA erat er Gana caehs pices hee ee 400,000 2,200,000 
OP POR Re ra a ne Seren oe Og 27,000 300,000 
RGR ects, Seis cun wih cee hae Sa 25,000 110,000 
LGRMEEMA CES CORA: chew Seen ke me taee 580,000 750,000 
REPRESS eon oor he ewe eae ee 1,900,000 2,250,000 
NS ete aint sk Seco ScieG eee ee ee eee x 225,000 375,000 
BRINE re ec i exon as eae Sekar 280,000 450,000 
PORENN I oa bs oes Ka ee cee 29,560,700 33,535,000 
CA RRO ioe Sn eae en ep ee 2,207,614 *5,000,000 
APD SS Ee ae ee see eres ae 12,000,000 18,500,000 
RE UN ero eh irae us eek eae eb we 126,206,000 183,160,000 
MRS et ee ee ck ee hasehaeee NS 27,000,000 35,000,000 
LE CEG ESS Regent Ra IE Re OP or REE 20,000,000 27,000,000 
SOL) ee, ae Pe a ee 40,000,000 62,000,000 
ORAS Ach ee Sh ie cone co et ea obs wi ahs 1,500,000 2,500,000 
SGT) ATA C1 Ee a ea 37,000,000 50,000,000 
MINER ROE Verret ant fee eens 3,000,000 10,906,500 
EMR See nn ele ee hoe Sk Lee 60,000 750,000 
A ea ea an we RmtaReeoen ee 2,300,000 9,500,000 
Hai IENAD enka ah co ck eee oeSeenee 500,000 500,000 
PE ORAM rk ick Cok Sesh Shs oxbuninc 177,984,314 267,484,800 
Res and controlled areas............6.5..... 10,833,000 33,502,000 
*Canadian Petroleum Association estimate of crude oil reserves end of 1960 were 
3,678,542,000 bbls. Source: World Wide Oil. 








wait (June 1961). And lest we allow 
ourselves to forget too easily, immedi- 
ately before World War II, Mexico ex- 
propriated foreign oil holdings and cur- 
rently there are pressures upon oil com- 
panies Operating in Venezuela. All] are 
worthy of examination (see pages 10, 
11) for crises of this sort do not arise 
without reason. 

In the old days when Middle East 
countries granted oil concessions to the 
major oil companies easily, many of 
them enjoyed little more than a semi- 
feudal form of government. Intrigue, 
separatism and revolt were common; 
governments were weak and corrupt 
and the rulers eager to pander to the 
wishes of foreign powers in order to 
advance their Jocal status. The bargains 
driven by the incoming concessionaires 
were hard. There was nothing invidious 
in this. Such bargains were a logical ex- 
tension to the machinations of the old 
privateering and merchant companies 
that scattered themselves all over the 
world, and laid the foundation for at 
least four empires controlled from 
Europe. 

It foliows, therefore, that at the 


turn of the century the oil company 
representative to the local sheik or 
emir in Persia played politics and 
was expected so to do by both parties. 
But the world was altering rapidly. Na- 
tionalism became a surging force with 
the emergence of politicians and intel- 
lectuals who were not of the hereditary 
ruling class and who often identified— 
however unjustly—the excesses of local 
corruption with the activities of the oil 
companies. 

It would be facetious and mainly 
untrue to say that oil companies were 
not aware of this change. But the irony 
of such awareness was that the oil 
companies interfered in local politics at 
the wrong time. In the 1900s, when 
they did, there was little or no reason 
to do so; in the 1930s, when they did 
not, they could have used their knowl- 
edge and experience to help guide 
young nations emerging from the dark- 
ness of years of exploitation and col- 
onial rule. The need for guidance in- 
creased with the passage of the years; 
the interests of the companies declined 
proportionately. 

My job in the Middle East from 1948 





A young girl works pumps which bring oil up from underground 
storage tanks into waiting tank cars in Soviet’s Baku fields. 





until 1958 provided an intimate view 
of company and local politics. Unless 
a man’s job was specifically concerned 
with either local or public relations, he 
was not expected to interest himself at 
all in what went on around him. There 
was a minimum of encouragement at 
management Jevel to mix with local cel- 
ebrities—unless they belonged to the 
“ruling house” and even then entertain- 
ment was carried on with all the mean- 
ingless platitudes which no one, on 
either side, believed. 

More than one bright employee of 
the oil company had his contract dis- 
creetly cancelled because he had the 
temerity to break this unwritten law. 
The oil company even went to the ex- 
tent of threatening to fire any married 
employee who allowed his daughter to 
mix socially with the locals. 

On the surface this seemed to be 
good practice. After all, just because 
the British Raj had been thrown out of 
India and Pakistan, that was no excuse 
for the old order of things to alter in 
the Persian Gulf. And what did 
company-government relations really 
amount to? The same boring exchanges 
of hospitality and good manners; the 
same cold messages exchanged between 
H.M. Government, the Company man- 
agement and the local ruler at Christ- 
mas, or on the Queen’s Birthday. 

Senior oil company officials would 
sit quietly outside the Majlis or Gov- 
ernment Legislature every morning. 
Occasionally they would be asked to 
enter and give an opinion—especially 
if some senior sheik had spotted an 
automatic telephone exchange he cov- 
eted for his new palace. The British 
Political Agent, a dying symbol of Vic- 
torian England, would pay his periodic 
visits to the Palace—his main purpose 
as advisor long since forgotten. 

Intervention and interest in local 
affairs takes many forms. Today, except 
in time Of crisis, it is not the troops, 
planes and warships that indicate the 
dependence upon a foreign power; to- 
day it takes more subtle forms. Money 





































in the Bank of England, foreign gilt- 
edged securities, land in Switzerland 
and castles in Scotland, students in for- 
eign schools and universities. Indoctrin- 
ation and tutoring; the overall result is 
the same. 

Not once in 11 years in the Middle 
East did I hear an oil company official 
or a foreign diplomatic representative 
express the opinion that money from oil 
royalties was being spent incorrectly. 

But if he had given advice, how dif- 
ferent might have been the fate of 
Kuwait. If, for example in 1951, the 
British Government or the Anglo- 
American oil company had said to the 
sheik and his advisers: 

“You are on the eve of the greatest 
boom in the history of oil. You are 
going to be able to raise the standard 
of life of your people at a rate un- 
paralleled during this century. In ten 
years time you are going to have bil- 
lions of dollars at your disposal in for- 
eign reserves and investments. You are 
courting disaster if you do not make 
over a great portion of this money to 
your Arab brethren in the Midde East.” 

Would this have been intervention— 
or very sound advice? But the advice 
was not given, and the reason is obvi- 
ous. Better to have 300,000 very pros- 
perous people around your oil conces- 
sion than to have money flowing out to 
100 million people you still instinctively 
wish to hamstring and control. 

But such an outflow would have 
helped. It might even have stopped the 
events leading up to this year’s crisis. 

Iraq has been in the news quite regu- 
larly during the last three years. A 
quiet, insignificant Iraq army brigadier 
balked at the possibility that his Hashe- 
mite masters would make his army divi- 
sion fight his Arab brethren. In July 
1958 he aimed his troops and tanks at 
Baghdad and in a single day the entire 
course of history in the Middle East 
was violently altered. 

Premier Kassem is not a good poli- 
tician. It is doubtful whether he is a 
good soldier. However, he is a very 


























Royalties 
IN THE PERIOD 1950-60, annual oil 
royalties paid by integrated oil com- 
panies to oil-owning countries in- 
creased as follows:— 
Millions of dollars 


Iran 45 to 285 
Iraq 15 to 206 
Kuwait 12 to 385 
Saudi-Arabia 113 to 335 
Venezuela 330 to 865 


World Oil Consumption 
By 1975 the total consumption of oil 
and oil products within the Free 
World will have risen from 900 mil- 
lion tons annually (1960) to 2 billion 
tons annually; an increase of 7.5% 
per annum. 


Reserves 
Present eastern hemisphere reserves 
are 28 billion tons (with Kuwait being 
responsible for 25% of that total); 
the Free World therefore has 30 years 
reserves of crude oil based on present- 
day consumption. 


The Big Oil Companies 
There are eight big integrated inter- 





The International Oil Industry 


national oil companies. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Royal-Dutch Shell. 

Gulf Oil of Texas. 

British Petroleum. 

Texaco. 

Standard Oil of California. 

Socony-Vacuum. 

Cie. Francaise des Petroles. 
Five are American, one British, one 
Anglo-Dutch, one French. In 1960 
their United States, western and 
eastern hemisphere production aver- 
aged 11,166,000 barrels daily; their 
refinery through-put daily average 
in 1960 was 10,435,000. Between 
them they own over 70% of the Free 
World’s refineries, control 75% of 
the crude oil producing areas and 
either own outright or have on long- 
term charter 85% of the currently 
engaged oil tankers (this excludes ton- 
nage not in use). 


Free World Crude Sources 
63.8% of current production comes 
from the United States, Canada, 
Venezuela; the remainder (36.2%) 
from the Middle East, Africa. 








shrewd man when it comes to dealing 
with matters which affect his country. 
For three years he has personally con- 
ducted fruitless and frustrating negotia- 
tions with the foreign-owned Iraq Pe- 
troleum Company. His _ legitimate 
demands are too lengthy to list but 
there are a few worthy of immediate 
consideration. 


He alleges that Iraq is not getting 
her fair share of money from oil roy- 
alties even if the company does honor 
its 50-50 agreement for f.o.b. crude 
oil. He contends that the profit journey 
in oil only begins when the Iraqi crude 
leaves Fao on its long journey by tank- 
er (freight charges and marine insur- 
ances), to a refinery (where it becomes 
a thousand different products) and is 
eventually sold over the neighborhood 
super-market counter (detergents) or 
in a gas-station. He says that Iraq 
should have a greater share in the total 
amount of money accumulating from 
crude oil brought from Iraq, not just 
the price of the crude itself. 

The accountancy might be a little 
complex but is the demand unreason- 
able? Why are the oil companies con- 
stantly balking at giving Iraq a new 
deal in oil? Is there a desire on the 
part of the British, French, American 
and Dutch Governments (whose com- 
panies each have a 23 2/3% interest 


in Iraq) to smash the Kassem govern- 
ment? 

Iraq and the Iraqis are no different 
today than they were three years ago 
when Nuri Said was considered to be 
a great friend of the West. At that time 
Lord Salter, a British economist, said 
that of all nations in the Middle East, 
Iraq stood the finest chance of pro- 
gress. 

Yet it looks as though Iraq will get 
the same treatment this year as Iran 
got in the summer of 1951. When the 
current negotiations in Baghdad draw 
to an unsuccessful close, it may be that 
the final blow-up between foreign (and 
formerly imperialist) governments, for- 
eign oil companies and a sOvereign gov- 
ernment will erupt—because neither of 
the first two parties is willing to learn 
from experience and change its atti- 
tude. 

But while we balk, the Germans, the 
Japanese, the Russians and the Italians 
quietly step in with new and more gen- 
erous agreements. One phase of the 
Italian activity in the oil world is 
worthy of examination, for it shows the 
handwrting on the wall for the old dis- 
pensation. 

In Italy, Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi 
(ENI) is a state monopoly. Its opera- 
tions are governed by a mercurial 
middle-aged Italian technician, Enrico 





































The Middle East: Past Trouble 


Crisis of Suez was inadvertently forced on West by U.S.’ John Foster Dulles. 


AT THE TURN of this century a bril- 
liant but very stubborn British geo- 
logist named D’Arcy. whose name is 
still perpetuated in joint ventures be- 
tween two big British oil companies, 
after years of frustration and dis- 
appointment, brought an oilwell in at 
Mis-i-Sulimain (The Tomb of Solo- 
mon) in southwest Persia now 
called Iran. With an initial capital 
investment of fifty thousznd pounds 
sterling (about a quarter of a million 
dollars in those days) the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company became the first 
major producer in the Middle East. 
From such humbie beginnings, one of 
the e:ght major oil companies in the 
Western World was created. 

Iran was then a semi-feudal state. 
There was an active separatist move- 
ment in Mohomorah which the British 
Government actively encouraged un- 
til in the late 20s, Shah Reza, the 
father of the present Iranian ruler, 
murdered all but one male in the 
Kaz?l family, the ruling tribe in the 
oil-rich areas of Ahwaz, Gat Serang 
and Aga Jari. 

Winston Churchill, First Lord of 
the Admiralty during World War One, 
realised the importance of the Persian 
oilfields to the British Fleet, then 
turning from coal to oil. The British 
Government bought into the oil com- 
pany and controlled it (as it does 
today with ATIOC’s successor, the 
British Petroleum Company ). 

By any standards, the British stake 
in Iranian oil was — and still is — 
enormous. Until the summer of 1951, 


at no time did the Iranian Govern- 
ment receive more than 20 per cent 
of the freight-on-board prices Abadan 
as their royalties. For many years 
Iran was in no position to argue with 
the British company directly (and 
indirectly with the British Govern- 
ment). But at the end of World War 
II, it was obvious that the heyday of 
British imperialism was gone for- 
ever. 

In the fall of 1944, a delegation of 
pro-British Iranian notables visited 
London. They warned Ernest Bevin, 
then British Foreign Secretary, that 
unless a new deal in oil royalties was 
offered by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company to the Iranian Government, 
the first avidly nationalistic leader 
produced by post-war politics in their 
country would nationalise British oil 
interests. Prophetic words indeed. 

This warning was heavily supported 
by similar observations from the 
British Embassy in Teheran and by 
the local and public relations men in 
the oil company. But Ernest Bevin 
was a sick man. Busily engaged in 
preparations for the Bretton Woods 
and San Francisco conferences, he 
paid little or no attention. 

The advent of the weeping Doctor 
Mossadeq in 1951 as Iranian Prime 
Minister and the subsequent ignomi- 
nious withdrawal of the British oil 
technicians from the oilfields and 
refinery was an unsavory chapter in 
Britain’s post-war history. Iran’s 
legitimate claims against the British 
were strengthened by the Americans 


in Saudi-Arabia, just across the Per- 
sian Gulf. There, the American-con- 
trolled Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany (ARAMCO) had granted, with- 
out invitation, a 50-50 profit-sharing 
agreement to the desert chieftain, King 
Ibn Aziz Saud. The _ profit-sharing 
cat was well and truly placed amongst 
the oil-bearing pigeons. 

In 1951 the Free World was suf- 
fering from a chronic shortage of 
crude oil, tankers, pipelines, refineries 
and storage capacity. The Irano- 
British dispute was therefore serious 
for industrial Europe. But the crisis 
was not allowed to remain acute for 


long. 
After some bickering between the 
United States and Britain — one 


large U.S. independent oil company 
generously offered Mossadeq a deal 
to run the Iranian oil industry on a 
fee basis — the major oil companies 
closed ranks. In the four years after 
the Iranian fields were closed, a mere 
100,000 tons of crude oil managed to 
slip through the Anglo-American 
blockade to the markets of Europe. 
Iran was isolated and brought to the 
brink of revolution and anarchy. 
Four years later the British Petro- 
leum Company returned with a 40 
per cent interest in an international 
consortium formed to run the former 
holdings. The line-up was impressive; 
four majors and twenty-three inde- 
pendents. If the Anglo-Iranian dis- 
pute proved anything conclusively it 
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Nasser: Nationalization his answer. 
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was that a proud nation can demand 
justice but be kept waiting a long 
time before finally achieving it. 

During this three-year period, 1951- 
54, three other major producing 
countries managed to increase their 
production sufficiently to make up 
the loss of the Iranian crude. A new 
refinery (to replace Abadan) was 
rushed to completion in Aden, and 
the oil companies and western Europe 
breathed easily once more. But re- 
member, this was at a time when oil 
production in the Middle East could 
not keep place with demand: an en- 
tirely different situation exists today, 
ten years later. 

John Foster Dulles, former U.S. 
Secretary of State, inadvertently 
forced the crisis of Suez upon the 
West. In a public announcement in 
1956 he withdrew United States 
financial assistance for the new High 
Dam at Aswam on the River Nile. 
This was not only Gamal Abdul 
Nasser’s pet project, but vitally neces- 
sary to the Egyptian people if they 
were not to starve in the mid-70s. 

President Nasser acted. He national- 
ised the Suez Canal ten years before 
it would have automatically become 
the property of the Egyptian naticn. 
In asides to newspapermen since he 
has said that his action was _ not 
prompted by the Americans but by 
the belated agreement of Britain and 
France. 

The West was appalled at the 
temerity of the Arab leader. That they 
had very little real reason to fear the 
change of ownership did not deter 
the remaining exponents of gun-boat 
diplomacy. The British and French, 
using the very poor excuse of the 
resumption of hostilities between 
Israel and Egypt, intervened. The rest 
is history but once again the after- 
math of this crisis illustrated the 
West’s dependance upon oil supplies 
from the Middle East. 

But this time things were a little 
different. In the case of Iran — a 
non-Arab Muslim nation — _ the 
majority of the Arab countries could 
not have cared less. But when the 
pictures of the devastation caused 
by the Allied bombardment of Suez. 
Alexandria and Port Said were pub- 
lished, the Arabs rose in rightful fury. 








British troops occupied field positions to prciect interests in Kuwait. 


The situation became very serious. 
The Arabs sabotaged oil installations 
in Iraq; the pipeline from Kirkuk and 
Mosul was put out of service for 
nearly a year. Supplies this time 
could not be obtained from other 
Middle East countries, and in any 
case, the Suez Canal was blocked. 

Venezuela, Texas and Canada had 
to increase their production almost 
overnight. Europe got her oil, but 
Europe squawked because the price 
was a lot higher than for Middle 
East crude. But once again, the oil 
industry got back on its feet; the 
Egyptians ran the Suez Canal far 
more efficiently than their Anglo- 
French predecessors and the defeated 
diplomats, retired generals and dis- 
appointed ex-Premiers sat in their 
quiet clubs on the Champs Elysées 
and Pall Mall to lick their wounds 
and bemoan the fact that times were 
not quite what they used to be. And 
they were dead right. 

Very few Canadians had ever 
heard of Kuwait in June 19651; even 
fewer knew that it was a tiny sheik- 
dom, squeezed into the northwest 
corner of the Persian Gulf between 
Iraq and Saudi-Arabia. On June 22nd 
Premier al Kassem of Iraq laid “his- 
torical” claim to the sheikdom and 
the following morning the world was 
aware of the emirate. But there were 
certain features about Kuwait which 
made her case entirely different from 
other oil-owning countries. Kuwait 
had been a friend of Britain for over 
300 years, protected by treaty since 


1898. Friendship dies herd with the 
Bedouin. Kuwait had been a corner- 
stone of Britain’s economy since 1946. 
Every day for the past five years 1.3 
million barrels of oil had flowed daily 
from a country a mere three times 
the size of Prince Edward Island, most 
af it bound by tanker and pipeline to 
the refineries of Britain and Eurcpe. 
Asia and Africa. Kuwait was receiv- 
ing nearly $600 million annually in 
royalties. 

Small wonder’ Britain poured 
thousands of troops and aircraft into 
the tiny sheikdom and at the invita- 
tion of the Kuwait Government. But 
others were, and still are, very in- 
terested in the future of Kuwait. 





Iraq lays a baseless claim but the 
acquisition of the sheikdom would 
increase both her wealth and_ in- 
fluence within the Arab world. Saudi- 
Arabia, which probably has_ better 
historical claim to the sheikdom than 
any other country, rightfully fears a 
strong Iraq. The United Arab Repub- 
lic covets Kuwait as a member, in the 
grander scheme of the coming United 
Arab Federation stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 

But western Europe, and the many 
other countries who rely entirely upon 
Middle East crude were forcibly re- 
minded once again of the weakness 
of oil in the chain of industrial pros- 
perity. Kuwait was not only a crisis 
but another straining at the chain of 
neo-imperialism by ethnic groups who 
wish to be masters in their own house- 
holds. 
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Oil was prize sought after during war. British troops moved quickly to capture this refinery in Kuwait. 


Mattei. By politics a Christian Demo- 
crat, his government is officially anti- 
Communist. 

ENI possesses very few oilfields of 
its own and yet Soviet Russia has this 
Organisation, more than any other in 
Europe, to thank for its present ascen- 
dancy in the oil-exporting world. Why? 
Surely in a world where the two great 
political systems are engaged in a des- 
perate struggle, this is the antithesis to 
what should be. 

At the end of World War II, the 
victors had access to the majority of 
the Free World's oil. Eight international 
oil companies dominated the entire in- 
dustry, as they still for the moment do: 
five American, one French, one British 
and one Anglo-Dutch. Between them 
they controlled 95 per cent of the 
world’s tanker fleets, 90 per cent of 
the refinery capacity and over 75 per 
cent of oil-producing areas with great 
productive reserves. 

The losers — Germany, Italy and 
Japan—were dependent for years on 
crude oil and derivatives from the 
Anglo-American-French-Dutch cartel. 


Their own tanker fleets were decimated; 
their refineries were destroyed and they 
lacked access to prolific overseas oil- 
fields. The Big Eight drove a hard 
bargain. One man swore to change this 
invidious situation. That man was En- 
rico Mattei. 

























After a brush with a major Ameri- 
can company drilling in Sicily which, 
again, the majors misinterpreted, his 
long-sought-for break came when the 
British pulled out of Abadan in 1951; 
this was the chink in the armor of the 
major oil companies. The Iranian Gov- 
ernment were determined not to allow 
any new concessions to go to any com- 
pany associated either with AIOC or 
the new 27-company consortium which 
replaced it. 

The Italians stepped in. They offered 
the Iranians a New Deal; 75 per cent 
of the profits to Iran; 25 per cent to 
the Italians. Shudders and groans from 
the majors; delight from the interna- 
tional minors. The pattern had been 
broken, the “have nots” entered the 
field of international oil. The West Ger- 
mans and the Japanese followed and 
although neither of them have found a 
bonanza field yet, there is every pros- 
pect of them so doing. Meanwhile the 
Russians sat quietly on the sidelines 
and watched the West beginning to 
drown in a sea of oil of its own crea- 
tion. 

With a surplus of their own, the 
Russians decided to export oil as a 
further weapon in the economic Cold 
War. Their initial efforts to undercut 
the West by offering oil to India and 
Pakistan failed, but only because the 
Western oil companies, under threat of 
seizure of their refineries, met the Rus- 
sian price. They had to—or get out of 
business on the Indian sub-continent. 

The first great assault on the artificial 
Western oil price structure had begun. 
But the Russians really broke through 
when they made a deal with ENI. 
When the present pipeline system is fin- 
ished the Soviet Union will deliver to 
ENI 1.5 million barrels daily at a price 
40 per cent below that currently being 
offered by the big Western companies 
of the Free World. For those who con- 
demn Mattei, he has an excellent econ- 
omic answer. Purchases in the first half 
of 1961 from the Russians cost him 
$100 million; the same amount of oil 


from the Persian Gulf oilfields would 
have cost him $40 million more, 

And so we arrive at the paradox. 
The free enterprise system of Western 
Europe looking, as any free enterprise 
system must, for the best deal, is buy- 
ing from the leader of the Conimunist 
bloc—a bloc determined to “bury” that 
private enterprise system. And this for 
the very simple reason that the large 
companies which came into being under 
imperialism have not been able to 
change their thinking, to adjust to a 
world where imperialism is about the 
naughtiest word in the political lexi- 
con. 

I know about this situation first-hand 
in the Middle East. But the situation 
in Latin America is not any different. 
Wherever the big eight are taking oil 
they face the same problems. Wherever 
they are taking oil they are ignoring 
these problems in the same autocratic 
fashion. 

If we really believe what we preach 
about self-determination, especially in 
North America, then we must take 
fast action. If we don’t, we may lose 
our opportunity forever, and interna- 
tional Communism will have been 
brought one step nearer to the victory 
foretold by Marx, Engels and Lenin. 


What we need and need quickly, are: 


® an international agreement on oil 
markets; 


® a new system of agreements be- 
tween oil-owning countries and oil com- 
panies, with the governments either 
taking the framing of these new agree- 
ments out of the hands of private 
enterprise or giving them bluntly the 
political advice they seem not to have 
on hand themselves; 


® true and full international co- 
operation in capital and revenue ex- 
penditure—and profits, from the well- 
head to the neighborhood gas-station. 

A tall order, and revolutionary. But 
a better type of reyolution than the 
ones we’ve already had or the ones we 
assuredly will otherwise face. 





Employee of Kuwait refinery checks the machine 


which regulates flow of oil 


through 





pipelines. 








The Domestic Scene: 





Oil: Canada Reaches for Bigger Markets 


CANADA, IN THE FACE of a mounting 
world petroleum surplus, is struggling— 
successfully—to expand her oil market. 
Roused to action by the Borden Royal 
Commission on Energy, Canada estab- 
lished a national oil policy to enlarge 
export sales of oil and capture more of 
the domestic market for Canadian 
petroleum. The story of this success 
shows how, under government prod- 
ding, industry can co-operate with 
national aspirations. 

When first announced, Canada’s oil 
policy was greeted by widespread cynic- 
ism and faint hope. But despite the 
doubts, production exceeded the mid- 
year target of 625,000 barrels daily of 
petroleum and natural gas liquids. 

For the first ten months refiners’ 
nominations — usually somewhat lower 
than actual production figures — 
averaged 628,000 barrels daily, includ- 
ing domestic and export markets. 

To reach the full 1961 goal, produc- 
tion in the last two months must reach 
about 700,000 barrels daily. This could 
be accomplished by a bulge in seasonal 
demand for fuel oils in the Ontario 
market, a further diversion of product 
imports from the Montreal refinery area 
to western crude in Ontario, or stepped- 
up exports to the Puget Sound area of 
the U.S. 

Whether Canada will meet the 1963 
target of 800,000 barrels daily will de- 
pend upon the world situation, growth 
in domestic demand, influenced by the 
competition from natural gas, orderly 
expansion of export markets, and U.S. 
import policies. 

Key to this situation is the rapid 
growth in world oil reserves, particu- 
larly in Middle East countries close to 
tidewater and who can therefore move 
crude into North American coastal re- 
gions by super-tankers at low, long-term 
tanker charter rates. Since 1950, non- 
North American proven oil reserves 
have skyrocketed more than 150 billion 
barrels. In the past five years the gain 
has been in the order of 50 per cent. 
The increases have been phenomenal in 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Indonesia. 

When this build-up in world supplies 
will stop is anybody’s guess. The story 
of the post-war world-wide search for 
oil, the impetus given by the Suez 
closure in 1956, and the surge of expan- 
sion following re-opening of the canal 


Landlocked oil in prairies had to 
seek markets with pipeline facilities. 


by R. U. Mahaffy 


has been widely publicized. This se- 
quence of events also resulted in the 
building of super-tankers, a surplus of 
shipping tonnage and lower tanker char- 
ter rates. 

It brought U.S. import restrictions on 
foreign crude and led U.S. companies 
with foreign supplies to look elsewhere 
than the United States for markets. It 
brought pressure for national produc- 
tion as instanced by France’s develop- 


ment of 5,200 million barrels of 
reserves in Algeria (including the 
Sahara). 


For Canada it meant that landlocked 
oil in the Prairies had to seek export 
markets in regions accessible to pipeline 
facilities. The pressure of world sup- 
plies made it necessary for western pro- 
ducers to adjust well-head prices to 
world prices. Technically, well-head 
prices are now based on Redwater 
crude less the pipeline tariff to Toronto 
and tanker charter rates from Montreal 
to Toronto. 

If the competitive position of Cana- 
dian crude is charted on a map of 
Canada and the U.S. according to 
tanker charter rates, it can be seen 
that western Canada crude is approxi- 
mately competitive in the Detroit, 
Toledo, Wisconsin and Minnesota areas 
of the U.S. Best additional future mar- 































kets are where there is less than a 25- 
cent per barrel disadvantage: the U.S. 
Midwest, including the Chicago and 
Detroit areas, the Eastern Ontario area, 
and the U.S. Puget Sound area. 

These are the economic facts of life 
of Canadian oil markets. The national 
oil policy was not quite so ambitious. 
First of all, it aimed to achieve target 
levels of production for oil, including 
natural gas liquids, on a voluntary basis 
in domestic markets west of the Ottawa 
Valley (Prescott being the western 
boundary), “and by some expansion of 
export sales largely in existing markets 
which can be reached through estab- 
lished pipe lines”. 

The policy envisaged substituting in 
these Ontario markets products refined 
from Canadian crude for those sup- 
plied from foreign crude. If western oil 
could replace crude imports to this area 
and transfers of products from the 
Montreal refinery area, it would mean 
additional demand in the neighborhood 
of 70,000 barrels daily. 

It was also anticipated that expan- 
sion of U.S. export markets would not 
be at sucha pace as to threaten 
Canada’s preferred standing under U:S. 
import policy. Oil from Canada and 
Mexico is now admitted free from 


quota restrictions, although it has to 























pay a small customs duty. 

While production of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids in 1960 reached an 
all-time high of 544,242 barrels daily, 
up 4.3 per cent over 1959 and the pace 
of advance was more rapid than prime 
producing areas of the U.S., Venezuela 
and the Midd!e East, the 1960 output 
fell short of the Borden energy com- 
mission’s recommendation of 700,000 
barrels daily for Canadian crude. 

Therefore, the maintenance of a 
healthy oil industry required a firm pro- 
nouncement by the government. In 
Alberta potentially large-volume low- 
cost fields have been operating at a 
fraction of capacity. The whole of 
Canada’s crude-oil industry was pro- 
ducing at less than half its capacity last 
year. 

Footage of exploratory wells drilled 
in 1960 was 4.096.881 compared with 
4,186,060 in 1959. After reaching a 
peak of $134,359,861 in 1957, Alberta’s 
oil revenue from sales of crown re- 
serves, rentals and royalties fell to 
$113,495,698. 

The pattern of 1961 oil movements 
shows the potential areas of expansion 
to achieve the 1963 target objective. 

Taking the 10-month average for oil 
nominations, the west this year should 
show a normal market growth of about 
four per cent to 220 thousand barrels 
per day. Ontario markets will take 
about 223 thousand barrels, up 13 per 
cent over 1960. 

In export markets, the most spectacu- 
lar growth has occurred in the Trans- 
Mountain Pipe Line throughput to 
Puget Sound. It averaged about 84 
thousand barrels daily in the first ten 
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Bank of Nova Scotia monthly review. 





Movement of Canadian Oil 1960-61 
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months, and nominations in September 
hit a peak of 111,500 barrels daily. 

Exports to the north-central. area of 
the U.S., which includes the new De- 
troit-Toledo markets, have been running 
at about the same level, on a 10 months 
average basis, as Puget Sound. Overall 
exports this year have been at a daily 
average rate of 168 thousand barrels, 
up about 55 thousand barrels over 
1960. 

To reach the 1963 target, then, an 
expansion in demand in the order of 


































60 thousand barrels daily is called for. 
How can this be achieved? 

Growth in domestic demand could 
account for an additional 32,000 b d— 
and this is probably a low estimate — 
the Ontario market for 45,000 b/d 
more, and export markets for 83,000 
barrels more. How soundly based are 
these estimates? 

Let us take the Ontario market pros- 
pects first. Last year imports of crude 
oil, blending stock and products into 
the Ontario market plus net transfers 
of raw materials and products (largely 
from the Montreal refinery area) added 
up to more than 100,000 barrels daily. 
But not all of this inflow can be 
diverted to western crude. Because of 
the need to balance refinery runs in 
Ontario and provide specialty products, 
certain products will still be imported. 

However, 1960 transfers included 
about 30,000 barrels daily of gasoline 
and 10,000 barrels per day of crude. 
So, after allowing for the Ottawa area 
(outside the national oil policy boun- 
daries), and the need for importing 
such products as aviation gas, turbe 
fuel, and fuel oils at seasonal demanc¢ 
peaks, the Ontario market could pro- 
vide an additional demand in the ordei 
of 50 to 70 thousand barrels dail 
1960-63. The situation, however, i: 
quite complex. Account must be taker 
of established supply patterns, availablc 
refinery capacity, and other factors. 

The Trans-Northern Pipeline fron 
Montreal to Hamilton, owned jointly by 
Shell, Texaco and’BA Oil has a peak 
capacity of 72,000 barrels daily. Fo. 
ten years Imperial Oil states it has beer 
supplying the Ontario market west 0! 


Ontario market this year will take 
about 223 thousand barrels of oil. 
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the Ottawa Valley with products made 
from western crude. E. D. Loughney, 
president of the British American Oil 
Company Limited, told the annual 
meeting this year that “today, British 
American fills substantially all of its 
product requirement in Ontario west of 
the Ottawa Valley with products re- 
fined from Canadian crude oil.” 

A. W. Lilley, president of Texaco 
Canada Limited, told  shareho!ders 
earlier this year that “the oil policy, in 
effect, disturbs the Ontario-Quebec 
supply pattern resulting in a need for 
additional investment in refining capa- 
city in one area while allowing similar 
capacity to become idle in the other. 
It should be noted also that this in- 
vestment is required at a time when 
capital formation is at a low level, and 
against a backdrop of relatively slow 
economic growth, generally soft prices 
and rising operating costs.” 

Since then there have been indica- 
tions of a pick-up in economic activity, 
and Shell Oil has announced plans for 
a new refinery in the Toronto area with 
a capacity of some 30,000 b/d. 

What about the prospects of increas- 
ing export markets sufficiently to meet 
the 1963 objective? Some concern has 
been expressed in Washington about 
the pace of this year’s increase. The 
best prospects lie in the Puget Sound 
market, although E. D. Loughney looks 
for exports of crude to the Detroit- 
Toledo area of about 25,000 barrels per 
day this year—less than eight per cent 
of installed capacity. 

The refinery capacity of the Puget 
Sound area is 140,000 barrels per day 
for the facilities connected by pipeline. 
But the whole of District 5 in the 
Pacific Northwest an oil deficit area 
which would have to rely on overland 
transportation in the event of a de- 
fence emergency — has total domestic 
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Hunt for new sources continues. 


consumption of 1,319,000 barrels or 
nearly double the whole of Canada. 
In the first five months of this year 
District 5 imported 43,053 thousand 
barrels or 285 thousand barrels daily of 
which Canada’s share was 66 thousand 
barrels daily, or about 23 per cent. 

Loughney in an address to the 
New York Society of Security Analysts 
in July said a rate of growth of only 
two or three per cent per annum in 
consumption of petroleum products in 
the areas served by existing pipeline 
facilities wou!d be more than adequate 
to absorb an annual increase in exports 
of 23,000 barrels per day over the next 
few years. 

He was speaking of the northern tier 
of states served by pipeline facilities. 
“This increase should not result in any 
reduction in the current level of U.S. 
domestic production for these areas.” 

To those who fear stepped-up exports 
to the Puget Sound area will run head 


distillation plant. Contemplated increase in Canadian 





on into a stiffer U.S. import policy, Ot- 
tawa mineral economists point out that 
the United States encouraged building 
of the Trans Mountain pipeline. The 
Under Secretary of State in an address 
in 1956 observed that: 

“Most of Canada’s crude oil exports 
to the United States come to areas where 
they are needed to supplement domestic 
sources and where the detrimental ef- 
fects on the domestic industry are at a 
minimum. The light Canadian crudes 
are especially needed on the west coast.” 

These statements tend to be forgotten. 
Canada is apt to get caught in the mid- 
d'e of the controversy between the New 
England manufacturing sector, which 
imports all its requirements, and the 
lobby of the independent producers — 
particularly in Texas — who want a 
more strict control of all oil imports. 

However, official spokesmen at Wash- 
ington have taken the view that the 
contemplated increase in Canada’s oil 
exports, if properly and orderly timed, 
should not affect oil production in the 
United States. Certainly, even an an- 
nual growth of about 40,000 barrels 
daily in the next two years — Lough- 
ney says half of that will be required — 
would be 11 thousand barrels less than 
the export gain achieved in 1961. 

A more serious cause of concern 
could arise for the future of the Puget 
Sound markets from the competition of 
foreign crude and that from Alaska. At 
the present time Canadian crude is com- 
petitive in price in this area with U.S. 
domestic oil, but somewhat less so with 
Venezuelan and Middle East crude. 

Canada has a preferred position, of 
course, under U.S. oil policy with 
foreign crudes, but not with Alaskan 
crude. However. experts hold that im- 
ports of Alaskan crude do not consti- 
tute a threat to Canadian oil in the 
immediate future. 


exports to affect U.S. production? 























Report from Belgrade: 








Neutralists Plan to Capture the UN 


BEHIND THE FACADE of a blandly leftist 
patchwork communique, decisions were 
reached at this month’s conference in 
Belgrade of the non-aligned powers of 
far-reaching consequences for the world 
and particularly the West. 

In specific terms the Afro-Asian 
heads of government made their biggest 
strides yet toward an organized and 
co-ordinated campaign to supply 
money, arms and, on occasion men, to 
hot up the colonial trouble spots in 
Algeria, Angola, Tunisia, the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland and South Africa. 
Naturally some states have held off — 
India, Ceylon, the Lebanon and the 
politically insignificant Cyprus, Saudi 
Arabia and Ethiopia in particular — 
but for the rest, in varying coalitions of 
expediency, Belgrade provided the 
match to light an explosive fuse. 

The overt evidence is sketchy. In 
their public pronouncements even the 
most hot-headed of the new African 
leaders confined themselves to the by 
now familiar attacks on the colonial 
powers (including the new scheme of 
neo-colonialism as a_ catch-all for 
otherwise difficult post-independence 
economic headaches) but failed to pro- 
pose action against them. And the 
final communique, as events have 
shown, went little further. 


In fact, the only positive move taken 
in public was the rash of de jure 
recognitions accorded to the provisional 

























by Donald Gordon 


Algerian regime which caught the fancy 
of some of the Francophobe Africans 
and seemed inexpensive to distant 
Asian lands such as Afghanistan. 

But in the lobbies and near night 
clubs in Belgrade (sin is more accep- 
table in Yugoslavia than in most Com- 
munist lands but was dry-cleaned 
thoroughly for the conference itself) 
hard bargaining took place. It’s under- 
stood for instance that envoys of Presi- 
dent Nasser met with at least eight 
representatives of varied dissident 
groups including Angolans and Alger- 
ians to work out shopping lists of im- 
mediate needs. In addition the recent 
and flourishing accord revived with the 
Tunisians after Bizerte came in for 
specific review with the formulation of 
a preliminary program for intensified 
protest at the United Nations to be 
followed with calculated shooting inci- 
dents if necessary. 

At the same time Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana — fresh 
from his VIP jaunt through the Soviet 
Union — took the opportunity to en- 
gage in specialized horse trading. For 
him, Belgrade meant a promise of 
Czech arms and Ghanain advisors to 
neighboring liberation movements in 
return for promises of support for his 
cherished all-African army and _ his 
political dream of a United States of 
Africa. 

In addition Nkrumah is understood 
to have acted as an effective middle- 
man to solicit further support for those 
South African protest groups which 
make their headquarters in Accra. 
While still relatively disorganized at the 
moment — a reflection of the despair- 
ing aftermath of Sharpeville and the 
Commonwealth duster — these earnest 
would-be liberators have been promised 
cash and administrative assistance suf- 
ficient to achieve a complete reorgani- 
zation within the next 12 months. 

Initially the impact of the revived 
and reinvigorated anti-colonialist drive 
will be felt at the United Nations. Even 
now, before a reorganization drive ex- 
pected substantially to increase Afro- 
Asian representation and influence, it 
is clearly understood by the Belgrade 
powers that the UN is their surest and 
strongest weapon. 

While they rigorously and accurately 


deny any overall bloc-voting scheme, 
they expect to be able to muster some 
35 per cent of the general assembly 
for a wide range of specific issues. It 
looks as though these would include 
sanctions against South Africa, a UN 
commission to Tunisia and Angola and 
some of those especially effective nega- 
tive manoeuvres (such as the withhoid- 
ing of support for UN candidates and 
projects) which appear to galvanize the 
major powers to worried action. 

The same tactics will probably be 
employed in the second major agreed 
field of endeavor to emerge from the 
Belgrade meeting. Next to ousting the 
Portuguese and French the topic dearest 
to all hearts here proved to be eco- 
nomic aid. Time and again the assorted 
presidents, prime ministers, emperors 
and kings repeated the common theme 
that economic aid on a considerably 
increased scale is something to be re- 
garded as a matter of right. 

In effect the pattern of thinking that 
was typical suggested that the Afro- 
Asians and their Yugoslav hosts are 
agreed that they hold with the “have” 
nations joint custody of the world’s 
resources. As such, the argument goes, 
nations like Canada, the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union have, in 
fact, an outright obligation to give and 
give until some equitable balance is 
achieved. 

Again this theme is certain to get 
its main expression at the UN through 
the implied reshuffle of the organiza- 
tion contained in discussions here 
during the closed sessions. First will 
come the reapportionment of UN 
functions giving the Afro-Asians the 
strength to hold the UN balance of 
power. Then it will be a simple process 
to set up the agencies and expand on 
the powers of present agencies to hand 
out the needed money and technical 
assistance. 

Mind you, in one sense this can be 
regarded as a positive gain since it 
suggests the possibility that the East- 
West giveaway race may be regularized. 

How will this reorganization work 
out? Negatively it now ,can be assumed 
that the Soviet troika, proposal to re- 
place the office of the Secretary Gen- 
eral has no chance of success. Both 
this scheme and the present system 


Tito and Nehru at earlier meeting. It took the Indian 


leader ten years to see the two sides of the coin. 








were flatly vetoed. 

In their place the most favored 
scheme — understood to have been 
actually written into an early draft of 
the final communique — envisages two 
new committees. At the top would be 
a three-man committee, ruling by 
majority vote with powers to advise 
(and, if necessary, instruct) the Sec- 
retary General on defined subjects 
falling within the category of inter- 
national affairs. Then, reporting to the 
Secretary General, with powers yet to 
be threshed out in detail, would be a 
five-man committee of one Western, 
one Soviet and three non-aligned ap- 
pointees. 

The hope of the proposers here was 
that the top committee would in fact 
consist of three non-aligned representa- 
tives but a germ of realism led to 
agreement first not to specify this and 
then to drop the scheme from the 
communique altogether. 

This idea in turn reflects the one 
positive assumption about international 
affairs that proved to be popular here. 
While rather frighteningly indifferent 
about the substance of such crises as 
Berlin, all the heads of state were 
eager to get themselves or their repre- 
sentatives into the main stream of 
negotiation. Tacitly it was agreed in 
fact to pop up non-aligned candidates 
as willing arbiters wherever possible, 
be it conference or inspection com- 
mittee. 

Considering the neutralists in toto, 
the Belgrade meeting served to define 
the basic battle for power that will 
dominate their political thinking during 
the coming year. On the one hand, 
Prime Minister Nehru of India was 
sufficiently alarmed by his face-to-face 
meetings here to commit himself to a 
strong moralist campaign. In his view, 
as he emphasized in his one public 
speech to the conference, the non- 
aligned states have no hope unless they 
accept first their responsibility to medi- 
ate in the big-power issues in Berlin 
and disarmament and secondly the 
foolishness of any grandiose bid to act 
as an armed pressure group. 

Stepping from his pedestal as the 
aloof architect of non-alignment the 
earnest Indian leader withstood a bar- 
rage of barbed suggestions that he 
should retire to pasture and went out 
to lobby directly. Of the 25 delegations 
involved, he managed to secure at 
least attention from a majority and 
at least partial support from ten leaders. 

In the coming months he can be 
expected to widen his campaign to 
seek, at a subsequent conference, a 
revised and more realistic list of partici- 
pants and a less insidiously self-centred 
collection of conclusions. In Western 
eyes, such a campaign, if successful, 
would offer the only hope of any 
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effective intervention by a neutral con- 
stellation in international negotiations. 

Ranged against Nehru as a result of 
the sessions here is a basically un- 
natural coalition of three: Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia, concerned genu- 
inely with staying the great powers but 
convinced that a moral appeal is in- 
adequate; President Soekarno of In- 
donesia, bidding for neutral world 
status as the champion of a two-year 
time limit for colonial possessions 
which would give him coveted (but 
locally unwilling) West Irian, and 
President Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic, seeking to rebuild his de- 
clining fortunes with an axis of the 
new Africans. 

All three now agree that while lip 
service should be paid to the promo- 








grade triumvirates too practical to be 
ignored. 

What then should we do? From the 
evidence here, Canadians, like the rest 
of the “committed” Westerners, are in 
for some rough sailing. While there is 
a grudging concession that Canadian 
policy has been generally sympathetic 
and sane in world councils we are still 
lumped together with the United States, 
Britain and France politically and with 
the despised European racially. We will 
be attacked and coerced to support 
resolutions and causes likely to be un- 
palatable. If we do not come through, 
we will be condemned. 

Yet this need not be a disaster. Look- 
ing to the less immediate future, the 
deliberations did bring out some en- 
couragement. While 


Indonesia’s Soekarno at Belgrade. Primary goal is to attack colonial problems. 


tion of settlements between the majority, 
the primary goal of the non-aligned 
should be a concerted attack on colo- 
nial problems — occupation to begin 
with, economic aid to follow. They are 
convinced, too, that the colonial crises 
of the last two years have demonstrated 
that force holds the greatest promise of 
success. In their eyes the major powers 
can be split on each specific issue and 
induced to intervene on the weaker 
side. 

At the moment the odds favor the 
opportunists. The majority of the emerg- 
ing states, through ideological convic- 
tion, inexperience or pressing local cir- 
cumstances, see little beyond their own 
needs and door steps. 

Emotionally, since most of them won 
their freedom from Western powers, 
they tend to regard the Soviet Union as 
a potential friend and protector — after 
all it took even Nehru himself the 
better part of ten years to see the two 
sides of the coin. And so, in their gene- 
ral view, Nehru’s appeal is too other- 
wordly to be considered now, the Bel- 





tremist, and opportunistic now, the non- 
aligned especially if presented with 
the traumatic shock of a few more meet- 
ings where realities intrude — will 
mature. 

Certainly the relative caution and 
moderation that was reflected in the 
final Belgrade communique provides 
an instructive yardstick. Compared with 
what was first proposed, the end state- 
ment agreed upon is a model of sobriety. 
At the showdown the non-aligned faced 
the same realities as we do and while 
still unable to push themselves to the 
point of making positive proposals they 
at least gave an appearance of not tak- 
ing sides. 

From that phenomenon and certain 
private conversations with a represen- 
tative range of the delegates it’s clear 
that patience will be our best asset. If 
we ignore the name-calling and continue 
to concentrate on what is accepted here 
as a quiet, effective and admirable pro- 
gram of cash aid and technical ass- 
tance, we should survive to build some 
useful political bridges. 





ill-assorted, ex- 
























The Tourists Want to Know: 








What Do the Parliament Buildings Weigh? 


It’s A TIME of records and record 
making and, even in this rather staid 
and stodgy capital, we're engaged in 
setting new highs or lows or RBIs or 
whatever we call them in our com- 
puter-conscious civilisation. We have 
the longest session of parliament (as of 
September 9, 160 days) and the largest 
number of tourists visiting the parlia- 
ment buildings (during July 146,738). 

Neither of these records has been 
completed yet, and I say that advisedly 
since the longest session, the session 
that began in November of last year, 
has not yet ended. The House of Com- 
mons did not prorogue but merely took 
a summer holiday. And, of course, the 
year is not over as far as the tourists 
are concerned. Thus, a couple of 
records, made and in the making. 

Both have to do with the democratic 
process of government and it is surely 
encouraging in a day when our system 
is challenged by the totalitarian meth- 
ods of Communism that it should show 
such vigor as to establish new mile- 
stones in this way. Although it must be 
said that the tourists appear to be much 
more interested in the structure and 
design of the parliament buildings than 
what goes on inside this latter-day 
Gothic pile. 

So much so, indeed, that one of the 
student guides tells me that among the 
questions which he is asked by visitors 
— and to which he cannot supply the 
answer — are: how many stones are 
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and how 
buildings 


Peace Tower, 
Parliament 


there in the 
much do the 
weigh? 

Questions such as these, which seem 
to show a truly lunatic curiosity, are a 
reflection of the worship there is now 
of statistics and irrelevant information. 
At Tunney’s Pasture, beyond the seeth- 
ing sewage of the Chaudiere, there is a 
growing complex of factory buildings 
which are grinding out nothing but 
Statistics. 

(In North America, it is becoming 
evident that sports cannot be run with- 
out a computer and can only be fully 
understood by persons with an extraor- 
dinarily high degree of special and 
utterly useless knowledge. For one with 
a mild interest in baseball, the percent- 
ages or statistics on the performances 
of the players are about as meaningful 
as Egyptian hieroglyphics. What in the 
sane world are RBIs?) 

How much do the Parliament build- 
ings weigh? 

Suppose there was a reply to that 
question, and the student guide could 
say so many million tons, say 10,000,- 
000 tons which is a good round figure 
which has just come into my _ head. 
Suppose that he was to give that 
answer, what would the tourist do with 
this amazing titbit of information? 

Would he be able to understand 
better the motives of the Fathers of 
Confederation in putting up these rep- 
licas of mediaeval monasteries on the 


banks of the wild and wide Ottawa 
River, now thoroughly polluted? (The 
library of Parliament is an enlarged 
copy of the Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford.) 

As a result of this figure, would it be 
easier for this innocent abroad to ap- 
preciate the niceties of the British legis- 
lative system which we have inherited 
and the advantages of responsible goy- 
ernment over other forms of govern- 
ment? 

The likelihood is that the inquiring 
tourist would store this fascinating fact 
in his mind, just as a computing ma- 
chine is able to store information, and 
would spring it on an _ unsuspecting 
friend at a future date: 

“Do you know that the Parliament 
buildings in Ottawa weigh ten million 
tons?” 

If anyone were to say that to me I 
should look at him askance, searching 
for the straw in his hair, but perhaps 
his friend is a more tolerant person 
than myself, and would lift his eye- 
brows in astonishment and say: 

“Gee, you don’t say. Now where did 
you learn that.” 

Then, of course, the tourist’s day 
would be made. He could happily for- 
get about the weight of the Parliament 
buildings, as he had forgotten about a 
lot of other weird bits of irrelevant 
information which he had collected in 
the past, including those RBI’s, what- 
ever they may be, of Mickey Mantle, 


From a record-breaking influx of visitors, a rash of lunatic questions. How many stones in the Peace Tower? 





























Vishinsky’s role as the villain . 


Roger Maris, and Willie Mays and 
Red Schoendienst. 

At the height of the summer, the 
tourists were pouring through the Par- 
liament buildings at the rate of five 
thousand a day, trooping after the stu- 
dent guides in columns of a hundred 
or more, forming long queues outside 
the Memorial Chamber to ride the 
elevator up to the observation platform 
above the clock. When the House is in 
session, they like to visit the galleries 
and usually they stay there for 20 
minutes or so during the question 
period. 

They can come as they are, although 
there is a ban on shorts: adults wearing 
them are barred from the chamber. 
However, the protective staff of the 
Parliament buildings — they are the 
blue uniformed guards who do all the 
work, the RCMP being there mainly for 
decoration — did make an exception 
to this one sartorial rule in the case of 
scoutmasters when a jamboree was held 
near the capital. 

Those in T-shirts and pedal-pushers 
are usually shown to the back of the 
main galleries where they will be out 
of sight of the legislators on the floor. 

No babes-in-arms are allowed in, but 
occasionally a small child who has 
walked in with his parents becomes 
bored and sets up a howl as an accom- 
paniment to the debate below. While 
this does not faze the politicians who 
could go on talking through a banshee’s 
wail, the great men do pay attention, 
and Prime Minister Diefenbaker will 
look up as though measuring a head 
to pat. 

It is really the “changing of the 
guard” ceremony which is responsible 
for the record and the record making; 
in the two years that this has been per- 
formed on the lawns of Parliament 
Hill, the number visiting the Parliament 
buildings has doubled. 

The tourist cars are parked six and 
seven abreast and bumper-to-bumper 
before the Peace Tower for the cere- 
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mony, and when this mechanized mass 
moves, after the last tootling of the 
bands and the last sight of a bearskin 
and a red uniform, the confusion at 
Confederation Square is compounded. 

Some tourists leave their cars in the 
middle of the drive before the centre 
block, confident that, as out-of-towners, 
the “Mounties” will not ticket them 
while they go into the Parliament 
buildings. A few visitors ask to see their 
MPs and, such is the stuff that poli- 
ticians are made of, the MPs come 
rushing down and welcome them with 
open arms, even though they know that 
this will cost them time and even a 
lunch in the Parliamentary restaurant. 

The fact that there are so many 
tourists is splendid. Their glimpse of 
the legislative chambers, the places 
where the legislative mills grind, should 
give them a_ better appreciation of 
democracy. Only the Peace Tower and 
the view from above the clock seems 
to impress them more than anything 
else. It is all rather disenchanting. 

I remember how pleased we were to 
learn that the United Nations building 
had surpassed Rockefeller Centre as 
the major tourist attraction in New 
York City. This meant, we said to our- 
selves, that the ordinary people would 
come to know the international organ- 
ization and understand the great ser- 
vices it could perform for humanity. 

However. it did not take us long to 
find out that it was the building in 
which the majority of the tourists were 
interested, and not the concept of the 
UN as a universal world forum. 

The Glass Tower at the bottom of 
42nd Street on the shores of the 
East River which is not a river at 
all but an arm of the sea is some sort 
of wonder of modern architecture and 
design; and it is as such that they 
“rubbernecked” it and “oohed” and 
‘“ahed” as they were led around like 
squads of untidy, ill-disciplined recruits, 
by the uniformed guides. 

When they were brought into one of 
the meetings, and sat down briefly to 
fiddle with the simultaneous interpre- 
tation equipment, the one person they 
wanted to see was the Russian dele- 
gate, Andrei Vishinsky, who was a sort- 
of made-to-order villain. 

Most people are attracted to the 
devil, especially in human form, and 
like to take a look at him. When 
Vishinsky died, Krishna Menon_ be- 
came the big attraction at the United 
Nations for the tourists, and it must be 
said that he did look more like the 
devil. 

All of which was fine but it was not 
advancing the knowledge or under- 
standing of the international organiza- 
tion. In the same way, the hordes of 
tourists who troop through the Parlia- 
ment buildings — and they are ex- 





pected to pass the half-million mark 
this year — don’t come to appreciate 
democracy. 

(The possible exceptions are the long 
crocodiles of school children waiting in 
the corridors every day to enter the 
galleries when the House opens. They 
come from as far away as British 
Columbia, although, in such cases, they 
tend to be special groups and not regu- 
lar classes. Most of the classes come 
from Ontario and Quebec. The school 
children are not given any different 
treatment from the regular tourists but 
the protective staff say that they spend 
longer with them and they have to 
answer a lot more questions and 
usually, these are intelligent questions.) 

Although the student guides — they 
work only in the summer, the members 
of the protective staff doing the guiding 
during the rest of the year — spend 
most of their time talking about the 
stone carving and the general design of 
the buildings, they do mention the 








. was later adopted by Menon. 


House of Commons and the Senate. 

Some of the American tourists are 
astonished to learn that Canadian 
Senators do not have to be elected, but 
are appointed for life. A few of them 
find this difficult to believe, while others 
are highly amused, as President Ken- 
nedy apparently was when he visited 
Ottawa for he made a crack about the 
calm, statesmanlike appearance of the 
Senators, confident in the knowledge 
that they did not have to face the hust- 
ings. 

(The Senators should have been in- 
dignant at a foreign statesman making 
fun of them and their high office in this 
way, but all that came from them dur- 
ing that joint meeting of Parliament 
were senile giggles.) 

Yet, even this information about the 
Senators has a “believe-it-or-not” air 
about it that appeals to tourists and is 
really in the same category as the ques- 
tion of how much do the Parliament 
buildings weigh. 






















Bermuda and its Forty Thieves: 





Crown Colony or U.S. Protectorate? 


IN CANADIAN EYES Bermuda ranks with 
the Bahamas and certain parts of 
Florida as a prestige resort. It is, per- 
haps, considered more British than the 
Bahamas which have followed a line 
of political development closely related 
to the rest of the West Indies. 

The Bahamas. also, have received 
more Americans as permanent or semi- 
permanent residents. Bermuda seems 
different, too, because the color line 
has been maintained much more rigor- 
ously there than in the West Indies 
where, for all practical purposes, it has 
disappeared. 

Bermuda, seen from the terrace of 
the Belmont Manor or the Whites- 
only beaches of the Mid-Ocean Club 
in Tucker's Town, appears very much 
the classic crown colony of the nine- 
teenth century with a proper class 
structure and plenty of up-to-date 
luxury for wealthy tourists. 

In many respects this is an accurate 
picture, But in others it is not. Ameri- 
can power in Bermuda is very real and 
the evidence that Bermuda has become 
as much an American protectorate as 
a British colony is impressive. 

But even more startling is the new 
pace of political and social change. It 
is a pace which could result in a major 
upheaval, particularly if the present 
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Bermudian prosperity slackens off or 
if the entrenched class in the islands 
sallies forth from the hilltop manors 
to defend too vigorously its patrimony 
of privilege. 

While Bermuda’s present problem 
has unique aspects it is also part of the 
pattern of change which has every- 
where been intensified by the mush- 
rooming of American air and naval 
bases. In the crisis of 1941 Roosevelt 
bargained 50 over-age destroyers for 
99-year leases on bases in New- 
foundland, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Jamaica, 
Antigua, British Guiana and Bermuda. 
In each the American impact has been 
great, but in none has it been more 
varied or more direct than in Bermuda. 

In 1941 Bermuda was in a serious de- 
pression resulting from virtual cessation 
of the tourist flow. It was at this critical 
point that the United States began con- 
struction of its naval facilities and the 
large installations at Kindley Air Base. 

This operation employed many Ber- 
mudians and the work provided a con- 
venient bridge to the postwar expansion 
of the tourist industry upon which 
Bermuda’s present prosperity rests. 
When one notes that the total popula- 
tion of the islands is about 50,000 and 
that American servicemen and _ their 
dependents number around 10,000 the 































importance of this permanent segment 
of the population is obvious. A very 
large number of Americans, of course, 
live off the bases. These, together with 
the predominantly American clientele 
of the large hotels, have exercised a 
pervasive influence. 

Supermarkets and the introduction 
of motorcars are obvious examples. 
Odd stalagmite figures in the caves of 
Hamilton parish are dubbed “Benjamin 
Franklin” or “New York Skyline”. New 
sightseeing boats advertise: “See twice 
as much in half the time”. 

Another example may strike a re- 
sponsive chord in Canadians. There is 
only one television station in Bermuda. 
Apart from newscasts and a local music- 
store program its broadcast content is 
entirely canned and about 95 per cent 
American. One can see such classics as 
Hawkeye, 77 Sunset Strip, Danger Man, 
Have Gun—Will Travel, Peter Gunn, 
Twilight Zone, Father Knows Best, Big 
League Baseball and ad nauseam. One 
or two grade “B” English detectives are 
thrown in as a gesture of some sort. 

At sign-off time President Kennedy’s 
picture peers benignly at bleary viewers 
while the entire American national an- 
them is played — before “the Queen”. 
This is also the rule in the two movie 
houses. 

It used also to happen at the con- 
clusion of hotel dances until it was dis- 
covered that non-Americans continued 
to dance throughout the Star Spangled 
Banner — which showed more loss than 
gain for the proprietors. The results of 
the TV programming are everywhere 
apparent in motorcycling habits and a 
sharp increase in the crime rate. 

When I asked how this could happen 
in a community which still follows the 
test matches and prefers the Daily Tele- 
graph or News Of The World to Ameri- 
can newspapers, the answer was precise. 
The first television station was establish- 
ed by Kindley Air Base. When local 
businessmen established their own they 
found the market too small for two. 
Negotiations resulted in the closing 
down of the Kindley station but on the 
unwritten understanding that if the 
programming on ZBM,, the private sta- 
tion, did not satisfy thé Americans the 
Kindley station would ‘reopen. 

Of course, like many other aspects of 
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A walk into a changing world 


Here in a child’s sheltered world of enchant- 

ment, a woodland walk brings only the happy 

discovery of a changing season. To Susan’s 

grandfather, this canopy of green and gold brings also 

each year the gentle reminder that the leaves of life 
keep falling, touching old and young. 
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manage your assets will afford added security in the 
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of mind today. 
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and comfort of your family, throughout the changing 
seasons. 
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Bermuda’s political and economic life, 
this would be difficult or impossible to 
document. The story comes, however, 
from a man who knows and participates 
intimately in both the business and 
political life of the islands. 

Another sign of basic change in Ber- 
muda is the increasing fluidity in race 
relations. At the outset of this com- 
paratively recent development, most 
colored Bermudians (who constitute 
two-thirds of the population) tended 
to accept the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” facilities. They sat without com- 
plaint on the main floor of the theatre, 
the rear sections of the established An- 
glican churches, were excluded from the 
best “private” beaches and all the best 
restaurants and hotels, and were rela- 
tively content when state aid was ap- 
portioned more or less equally between 
white and colored schools. 

Much of the docility was due to the 
isolation of the islands an isolation 
which has always been more real for 
low-income families. Postwar prosperity, 
the example of the West Indies and the 
experience of the growing number of 
colored Bermudians at universities in 
the United Kingdom and Canada com- 
bined to produce change. 

In 1957 a parliamentary committee 
was appointed under the leadership of 
a native of British Guiana to investigate 
racial discrimination in hotels and res- 
taurants. Before the committee _re- 
ported, a determined Negro boycott 
and picketing of the two theatres 
brought almost immediate capitulation 
— because members of the majority 
race were automatically a majority of 
theatre patrons. 

The churches, with the exception of 
the Church of England, have also been 
“integrated”. Most recently, in the face 
of growing, if surprisingly moderate 
agitation, restaurants, hotel dining 
rooms and night clubs have also given 
in without a struggle. 

But these desegregation victories are 











Tourists borne to Bermuda by luxury liners are mainstay of island’s economy 


peripheral to the main centres of con- 
trol, and the battle lines are hardening 
rather than weakening. The big hotels 
will rent rooms only to Negroes who 
have made reservations abroad; there 
has never been a Negro on the Senior 
Bench. The first Negro to enter the 
Executive Council was appointed only 
two years ago; and there is only one 
integrated school in the islands. The 
latter is a small technical school and is 
regarded as an experiment. 

It is an experiment not likely to be 
duplicated without a sharp struggle. Al- 
ready the wills of the wealthy contain 
bequests to the better schools of Ber- 
muda — which will not be paid if the 
schools are integrated. Needless to say 
office and executive jobs are scarce as 
hens’ teeth for Negroes, and any colored 
person who gets one is likely to be ten 
times better qualified than a White 
competitor (to whom the _ positions 
usually go as of right). 

Visitors who have attempted to take 
Negroes with them to the church of 
the governing class have been refused 
seats in the “elect” section. When one 



























such visitor attempted to interview the 
Bishop on the subject she was refused 
an audience. On returning to England 
this person remonstrated with the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury only to be 
told that the Bishop of Bermuda was 
the man on the spot and must deal 
with such matters as he saw fit. 

The astonishing thing about all this 
is the decorous patience with which the 
game is played. It is quite possible to 
visit Bermuda and gain the impression 
that the world-wide problem of race 
relations has there been solved. Segre- 
gation is discreet and the “harmony” of 
Bermuda is one of the chief tourist 
attractions. Much of this is to be ex- 
plained by the consciousness of Ber- 
mudians of all colors that what disrupts 
the tourist industry spells disaster for 
the colony. 

There is thus a strong conservative 
feeling among Negro Bermudians that 
to force the pace of change would, in 
the long run, bring no real advantage 
to themselves. There is also a feeling 
among the White governing class that 
just enough concessions should be 
granted to prevent serious agitation. 
Perhaps this is the most characteristi- 
cally British aspect of contemporary 
Bermuda. 

Another source of strength in time 
of stress is the ever-present sense of 
history in the islands. The names of 
the leaders of the colony are the names 
of its founders and early “adventurers”. 


The same names — Tuckers, Trotts. 
Watlingtons, Butterfields, Williams’s, 
Cox’s, Outerbridges, Smiths etc. — re- 


cur in the history of business and 
government from the early seventeenth 
century to the present. 

This distinct upper class, however, 
is now faced with the most serious 
challenge to its position since the day 
of the colony’s foundation by the in- 
siders of the Virginia Company. Sym- 
bolic of what is happening is that 
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now undergoing significant reform. 
nearly everyone of the elite family 
names is borne also by numerous 


colored families. While the origins of 
this situation are obvious (and skins are 
becoming lighter) and while sometimes 
it is merely socially embarrassing to 
the lords of the manorial shares, it also 
predicts a political conclusion. 

This summer the Bermuda House of 
Assembly (which dates from 1620) de- 
bated a bill which several leading mem- 
bers correctly termed the most im- 
portant in Bermuda’s history, It is 
known as the Franchise Bill and is a 
frontal assault on the political defence 
of social-economic privilege in the is- 
lands. The Bill was made necessary by 
the report of a Legislative Committee 
appointed in 1958. 

The final draft of the Bill however, 
goes much further than the original 
Committee report, and this is the result 


of a most effective pressure group 
known as The Universal Franchise 


Committee. 

The Committee executive members, 
during months of educational meetings 
and propaganda, found it prudent to 
maintain anonymity; and since the 
Committee is the nearest thing to a 
political party yet produced in Ber- 
muda, it is worth looking more closely 
at the facts of political control which 
rendered anonymous leadership desir- 
able — particularly since a very able 
group of Negro leaders is now chal- 
lenging that control. 

The present political structure of 
Bermuda is virtually the same as that 
of Upper Canada at the time of Sir 
Francis Bond Head. The Governor, 
appointed by the Colonial Office in 
London, in turn appoints the members 
of the Legislative Council — an upper 
house which can amend or reject mea- 
sures passed up to it from the elected 
House of Assembly. 

To say that the House of Assembly 
is unreformed is an understatement. Its 
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members serve without indemnity and 
are elected from multi-member parish 
constituencies. There are nine of these, 
each returning four members. 

Although there is no sex discrimina- 
tion in the present franchise, that is the 
only way in which it has been reformed. 
To vote, one must hold freehold prop- 
erty assessed at £60. The assessments 
are made by the Parish vestries, are far 
from uniform and tend to be discrimi- 
natory. A person may vote in every 
one of the nine parishes if he owns 
property in them. Until fairly recently 
this system has succeeded in swamping 
the vote of the Negro majority. As 
more colored people achieved voting 
qualifications various devices were em- 
ployed to render this plural voting sys- 
the more protective of the “White 
interest”. 

Men of large property found it con- 
venient to parcel out some of their 
land in £60 bundles at election time 
— to right-thinking individuals. Only 
occasionally has this device for ex- 
panding the plural property vote back- 
fired, when a voter so qualified was 
mean enough to hang on to his new 
“property” after the election. 

It was probably with the purpose of 
further strengthening the stable vote 
that women were enfranchised on an 
equality with men in 1944. Certainly 
far more White than colored women 
qualified under the freehold clause. 

In this system, of course, it is a 
major article of faith that to be an 
MCP (Member of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment) is a privilege — and one which 
should go only to the responsible sec- 
tion of the community. One result is 
that elections and appointments are so 
managed that in the Legislative Council, 
the House and the Executive Council 
(Governor’s advisory “cabinet’’), is al- 
ways to be found a nicely balanced 
representation of the two colonial 
banks, the major insurance companies, 
the landed interest and the larger stores 
and service groups. 

The resulting family compact (amaz- 
ingly bolstered by centuries of inter- 
marriage) is known as the Forty 
Thieves. Its control of economic life, 
and thus of politics, is so complete that 
in comparison the operations of the 
Welland Canal Company or the Great 
Western Railway in Upper Canada look 
amateurish. 

It is the continuing decision of the 
Forty Thieves that public revenue in 
the islands should never be raised by 
income or corporation taxes. This 
means that it is impossible to get ac- 
curate figures on income distribution— 
a fact which greatly impedes the growth 
of an effective reform movement. 

Since the real estate tax is also minus- 
cule, the possibility of garnering and 
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keeping great wealth has other direct 
political implications. 

A political or social reformer lives 
always in fear of mortgage foreclosure 
or other direct economic penalty for 
his misbehavior. From the same facts 
of economic concentration stems the 
decision of many Negroes to vote for 
representatives of the Forty Thieves in 
the hope that some particular benefit 
may flow from that benevolent font. 

This compact power extends natur- 
ally into social fields as well. An 
Anglican vicar who moves for desegre- 
gation in his parish is lucky if he lasts 
three years before being translated back 
to England, Teachers from England 
with similar reforming political or 
social views meet the same fate. 

Yet despite all these defences the 
qualified colored vote is now a majority 
of the total electorate and the Univer- 
sal Franchise Committee has been 
drawing larger and larger audiences to 
its public meetings. With the evidence 
of the theatre boycott fresh in their 
memories the more sober members of 
the compact have decided that they 
will probably have to concede what they 
cannot longer (safely) withhold. 

The Franchise Bill provides for a 
redrawing of electoral boundaries to 
provide thirty-eight single member con- 
stituencies, and would extend the vote 
to all Bermudians who have passed 
their twenty-fifth birthday. (The argu- 
ment in support of 25 instead of 
21 is interesting in itself. While 




































all the Western democracies have 
the lower age limit, the Bermudians 
declare this limit was set before medical 
advances extended life expectancy and 
at a time when, for various reasons, 
people matured earlier. In fact the 
figure 25 is the result of a compromise 
designed to lessen legislative opposition 
to the Bill.) 

While the Bill had a very rough ride 
through the House, and will almost 
certainly be held up and drastically 
amended by the Legislative Council 
when that body considers it in the next 
session, the significant point is that all 
the attempts in the Assembly to emas- 
culate it failed. 

The main attack was led by such 
notables as Sir Bayard Dill, Sir John 
Cox, and Hon. Hereward Watlington 
and D. G, Butterfield. It was designed 
to restore, under various guises, the 
plural vote for property. As Mr. Wat- 
lington remarked, it would be reckless 
to increase the present electorate of 
5,500 voters by some 16,500 new 
voters: 

“This inexperienced and large group 
will be fertile soil for the sowing of the 
seed of self-pity or of self-interest, the 
technique of the office-maker and the 
demagogue. We were placed here by the 
freeholders and we have a natural duty 
to them.” Later, he hit the core of the 
matter when he observed that by the 
Bill, “voting in more than one con- 
stituency has been abolished and with 
it has gone the dominance of the 
White vote.” 

As the franchise debate wore on 
through an exceptionally humid July, 
its inner meaning became increasingly 
clear. The Bill threatens the control 
enjoyed by the Forty Thieves. 

Each time reference was made to 
the racial aspect members leapt to their 
feet in hot denial of any such uncouth 
connotation. The argument was even 
advanced that single-member consti- 
tuencies would produce a party system 
and that parties would inevitably be 
racial. Both aspects of such a fearful 
development were denounced — but 
the idea of political parties is the real 
menace. 

The same argument that is employed 
in Canadian municipal politics is used: 
the community is too small for parties 
and the colony’s government is really 
administrative rather than political; 
thus matters of political principle are ir- 
relevant and parties would simply be 
evil spoils machines. Finally, the old 
guard maintains that Bermuda’s main- 
stay, the tourist industry, would be 
gravely disturbed by the “instability” 
that would accompany “radical” poli- 
tical reform. 

In fact, political parties will emerge, 
and issues of political and economic 





Sir Bayard Dill was one of leaders of attack on new 
Franchise Bill designed to redraw electoral boundaries. 





principle will be introduced into Ber- 
muda elections. This will not in any 
way. shake the tourist industry. But it 
will certainly shake the Forty Thieves. 

The reform party which is growing 
out of work of the Universal Suffrage 
Committee will undoubtedly move for 
rapid advances toward a comprehensive 
social security system — an area in 
which Bermuda is very little developed. 
It will move also for responsible cabinet 
government (in some modified form). 


And, of course, such new directions 
will require additional revenue which 
can only be equitably secured by 
direct taxation — particularly of in- 
come and inheritance. It is here that 
the Compact will be hardest hit. 

The present revenue system is not only 
highly regressive, it also provides many 
special privileges for insiders. An exam- 
ple is the system of exempted com- 
panies: foreign groups who find it 
profitable to become incorporated in 
Bermuda (some of them are Canadian). 

The real benefit from this practice, 
at the Bermuda end, goes to well-placed 
Bermudians who become “directors” 
and receive £50 or so each time they 
attend a luncheon meeting of the 
“Board”. Such companies, and a num- 
ber of wealthy foreigners who settle in 
the islands to escape income taxes, con- 
tribute little, if anything, to the general 
welfare of Bermuda. 

Thus the argument that stability and 
tourism would be the victims of political 
reform is a facade behind which the 
beneficiaries of the present grotesque 
system hope to frighten Bermudians 
into opposing reform. In actual practice, 
democratic political and social reform 
would probably strengthen the tourist 
industry. 

The prevalent toadying to the Ameri- 
can dollar comes principally from a 
merchant and hotel-keepers’ misreading 
of the American tourist mind. The 
average Bermudian is perfectly aware 
that a policy of eliminating dollar cur- 
rency, forbidding the profusion of 
American flags and anthems etc. would 
enhance the non-American appearance 
of Bermuda and make the islands even 
more attractive than they are at present. 

These islands, with their multi-flower- 
ed lanes, their purple and turquoise 
oceanscapes, are still a tourist haven 
steeped in history and sunshine. But 
they are by no means escaping the 
impact of twentieth century history. 

The policies decided upon within the 
coming year will determine whether 
they develop as a mixed-race social 
democracy and thus retain a sense of 
participation and dignity or whether 
they will move further, under the 
present anachronistic’ political leader- 
ship, toward the position of an Ameri- 
can dependency. 
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by Raymond Rodgers 


Canada: Crisis and No Clarity 


ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1939, the Canadian 
Parliament met to authorize a declara- 
tion of war. Twenty-two years later, 
Parliament met to hear the Prime 
Minister announce a 15,000-man_in- 
crease in our armed forces. Yet on that 
same day 22 years later, our Minister 
of External Affairs arose from his seat 
in a half-empty Commons and in a 
mumbling, bumbling speech strung to- 
gether the following platitudes: 

“For Canadians it is so important at 
this time not to add fuel to the flames 
with the world on the brink of a 
nuclear war. We must do our utmost 
to help to reduce tension and _ the 
government has been doing that during 
the recent very serious weeks. We 
must not lose our heads but show 
Canadian common sense. This is one 
of the finest qualities in the Canadian 
character, and now is the time to 
remember and to show that common 
sense in our talk and in our actions. 

“In addition, we must continue our 
idealistic approach toward world at- 
fairs. Because the situation is serious 
there is no excuse for Canadians to 
sbandon the idealist approach they 
have had down through their history 

far-reaching measures on dis- 
rmament are now more vital than 
ver if we are to avoid even sharper 
ist-West conflicts in a world which 

‘ily sees the development of more 

ightening weapons. . . 

“From Canadians, courage will be 

quired, both physical and moral, and 

crifice; and I believe above all, a 

turn to our deep abiding fundamental 

iths. If we face this challenge we 

ll win through and the result may 

ry well be to make our nation one 

the leading nations of the world.” 

September 7, 1961, was thus the 

ntastic day on which Canada added 

el to the flames (by military ex- 
nditures of some $35,000,000) and 

t saw its Minister of External Affairs 

%t out such tired themes as_ the 

vernment (1) is united in its de- 

ice approach; (2) plans to work 

r utopian world disarmament; (3) at 

e same time plans to increase its 

ms; and — to cap all this — (4) 

at what we have to say and do is of 

1portance to the world. 
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In actual fact, while the psycholo- 
gical effect of 15,000 men is real and 
does add fuel to the flames, the military 
effect is not worth a wink of Khrush- 
chov’s eye. What’s more, it reveals 
once again that though they sit to- 
gether in the Commons, Green and 
Defence Minister Harkness don’t hear 
each other too well. 

The biggest conceit of all, of course, 
is that others will listen to that much- 
touted but highly ignored “Canadian 
common sense.” Theoretically, Khrush- 
chov is supposed to subscribe to our 
dreary Hansard and Washington is 
supposed to be listening hard to the 
late CBC news. 

Just in case Washington isn’t listen- 
ing, Canada now demands a front-row 
seat in NATO discussions. As Green 
says: “I think Canada must state once 
again that she believes in the equality 
of membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization.” 

Unfortunately, when Canada does 
have something worthwhile to say it is 
usually ignored. Speaking in Winnipeg 
on the first of the month, the Prime 
Minister made a sound suggestion to 
the effect that if the Russians would 


guarantee all Western rights in Berlin, 
the West should be prepared to recog- 
nize East German control of East 
Berlin. 

But the Winnipeg speech was com- 
pletely ignored in the U.S. press — 
including the New York Times — and 
it took five days for a couple of the 
London papers to take slight notice. 

Other Winnipeg themes — _ subse- 
quently adopted by the Liberals too — 
included the following: 

@ We want “an attitude of realism” 
so that “governments may gradually 
disengage from unnecessarily rigid 
positions.” 

@ We want the current international 
crisis discussed not only by the NATO 
countries but also “with other friendly 
governments, including those of the 
uncommitted countries.” 

@ “We must be ready to make use 
of the United Nations” and to this 
end we have sent a strong delegation 
to New York composed entirely of 
persons with political, diplomatic or 
military experience — no social workers 
this year. 

@ At the same time, “we must not 
exclude the perilous possibility that 
negotiations can fail, and we must 
prepare accordingly to maintain strong 
defences.” 

All right, so we increase our de- 
fences, and we step-up our civil defence 
protection. But do we need to go any 
further? The answer seems to be yes — 
Green notwithstanding. Because by the 
time you read this, the Government 
may well have finally got around to 
making its mind up about nuclear 
weapons on Canadian soil, or in Cana- 
dian air space. 



































“Trying to get in his two cents worth” 









































Harry Crawford, Manager of the “T-D” Branch, Main and James Street 
in Hamilton 


Harry Crawford has been a banker for thirty-one years. For the last 
10 years he has been Manager of one of our busy Hamilton Branches. 
During the years, he has met people in all walks of life . . . helped 
them with their financial dealings . . . advised them on all manner of 
things. Harry Crawford is as well versed in human affairs as he is in 
those that concern trade and commerce. 


His extensive experience in the operations of many different kinds 
of business, together with his understanding of people, makes his 
counsel both sought after and accepted. That’s why many Hamilton 
businessmen like to “Ask Harry Crawford” before they make 
important decisions. 


You'll meet men like Harry Crawford in Branches of “The Bank” 
all across Canada. Experienced men, efficient, courteous and, perhaps 
most important of all, interested. Interested in you and your 
particular problems. 


Visit the Branch of the Toronto-Dominion nearest you. Meet the 
Manager. Discover for yourself how much... 
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Some hint of this was given in a 
speech by Harkness on the second of 
the month. Talking about our forces in 
NORAD, he said that “By the existence 
of these forces, the Soviet Union is 
told point-blank that if they attack 
North America and the Free World, 
the bombers of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and the missiles which are com- 
ing into service at the present time will, 
in turn, destroy Communist Russia.” 
Coming into service where — Canada 
or Cape Canaveral? 

The answer seems to be Canada, and 
paradoxically, it was opposition spokes- 
man Paul Martin who gave further 
hint of this for reasons of Liberal self- 
defence. On the sixth of the month, 
Pearson and Diefenbaker met to work 
out something of a bipartisan program 
on the major themes of defence. The 
next day, Martin went out of his way 
in the Commons to make these points: 

“Our position as stated by the Leader 
of the Opposition is clear. At the 
present time we do not believe this 
country should accept nuclear weapons 
in Canada. What the situation in the 
future will be will have to be determin- 
ed by events. . . I just note in passing 
that the statement made by the Leader 
of the Opposition with regard to 
nuclear weapons in Canada is to be 
read with the statement he made on 
August 5, 1960...” 

Here’s what Pearson said a year 
ago: “If, for instance, the United 
States needs, and if it can satisfy us 
that the need is justified, certain facili- 
ties on Canadian soil . . . then I do 
not think we should refuse to make the 
necessary political agreements with our 
neighbor, as has been done in the 
United Kingdom. But they should be 
in clear terms which will always recog- 
nize our Own sovereign right of ulti- 
mate control. . .” 

Thus on the seventh of this month, 
the Liberals laid the groundwork for 
finding a near-future opportunity of 
bringing their defence policy into line 
with Diefenbaker’s tough talk. The 
truth is, they have been uneasy with the 
anti-NORAD stand of their January 
Rally ever since the Berlin crisis got 
underway. Particularly since the Gallup 
Polls show popular support in Canada 
for Kennedy’s TV speeches and his call 
for more civil defence measures. 

The seventh of the month was also 
the day on which the Government an- 
nounced other measures which make 
much more sense than military postur- 
ing. Harkness explained that we are 
now stock-piling food, vehicles, blan- 
kets, clothing, medical and other stores 
— all to be dispersed to installations 
outside the major cities. It was also 
decided to speed-up the creation of a 
nuclear-detonation and fallout reporting 
system. 
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by Beverley Nichols 


Shadows Over the Welfare State 


It IS BECOMING increasingly difficult to 
write this letter without sounding like 
the ghost of Colonel Blimp. 

Indeed, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for an Englishman who loves 
his country, and believes it to have been 
one of the greatest civilizing forces the 
world has ever known, to write this 
letter at all. 

However, one must face the facts. 
And the facts are that England is pass- 
ing through an ugly phase—a_ phase 
of wanton desecration of all that is 
beautiful—a phase of mounting vio- 
lence and prisons bursting at the seams 
a phase in which the younger 
generation’s contempt for the past is 
only matched by its despair of the 
future. 

As was illustrated the other day at 
the respectable grammar school of Hat- 
field, where two-thirds of the sixth 
form declared, quite calmly, that they 
expected to die in a nuclear war before 
they were 30. After which, the head- 
master must have found it not too easy 
to deliver a lecture on the perils of 
living for the moment. 

Colonel Blimp, did I say? Very 
well. But I am in quite good company, 
and it is not an entirely senile com- 
pany. 

Listen to poet John Betjeman (A 
sign of our squalid times is that he is 
generally known in the press as “Prin- 
cess Margaret’s favorite poet.” As if 
the muses needed a royal accolade!) 

John lives in a glorious muddle in a 
tiny house bang in the centre of London, 
almost on top of Smithfield Market; if 
you go to lunch with him on a Sunday 
you will find yourself in one of the 
quietest parts of England. There is a 
peace in the empty streets and a bles- 
sing in the bells of the City churches 
which contrasts very vividly with the 
iellish uproar of the English week- 
nd countryside. From this retreat John 
1as proclaimed: 

“We are living in an age of barbar- 
sm, As a nation we have become en- 
irely obsessed by money. The money- 
rubbing investment trusts, who are 
otally uninterested in landscape or 
irchitecture, are murdering our souls. 
(he whole of the South coast is al- 
eady a string of bungalows and cara- 
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Poet Betjeman: Princess’ favorite? 


vans; the smaller towns have already 
eaten up the surrounding fields, lost 
every shred of character, and turned 
themselves into vast suburbs.” 

This is very moderate language, as 
you can prove for yourself if you make 
the desperate effort of trying to find 
a quiet field to walk in, within a two- 
hour journey from London on a Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Less moderate is impresario Henry 
Sherek, who can hardly be described as 
an hysteric or a puritan. Speaking of 
London itself he declares: 

“London is the filthiest city in Europe 
—filthier even than pre-war Berlin.” 





Churchill: Tetchy and maddening? 





He was not talking about the dirt in 
the streets—the malodorous, ruined 
bomb-s:tes which even now, 16 years 
after the war, are still dotted like 
plague spots all over the East End. 

He was talking about the dirt ir. the 
theatces, with special reference to the 
production of Lady Chatterley at the 
Arts, where the two principal protagon- 
ists play their main scene in the nude. 
Forgive me. The lady is completely in 
the nude, but the gentleman half-covered 
in a sheet, wears something that is de- 
scribed as “a small and flimsy under- 
garment.” In these days of short four- 
letter words, I should have thought it 
would be simpler to say jock-strap and 
have done with it. 

Listen to Randolph Churchill—who 
may be tetchy and maddening, but is 
also a man of principle, of honor, and 
of taste. Maybe it is the latter quality 
that made him explode about what is 
going on at Windsor Chapel, or rather, 
over it. 

St. George’s, in the shadow of the 
castle, is perhaps the most exquisite of 
all the minor sacred buildings in Eng- 
land. In the past I have worshipped 
there, at ceremonies of state, and quite 
unashamedly wept at the services in 
honor of departed friends. Today I 
could do neither. Why? Because the 
organist, however many loud stops he 
may pull out, cannot make _ himself 
heard above the din of the jets circling 
round and round London Airport. 

You may say “But this is inevitable 
in a small island, in a machine age.” 
And you would be right. Which does 
not make it the less ugly, or the less 
significant. 

Let us go further afield. From all 
over the world, pilgrims used to flock 
to the Lake District, to wander in 
Wordsworth’s hills and valleys. Those 
who came this year must have wished 
that they had stayed home in Winnipeg 
or Chicago. They found the lanes chok- 
ed with angry motorists, the hills a rash 
of tents, and the valleys a vast dustbin 
of litter. As for the dreaming, silver 
lakes . . . they found themselves 
deafened by the roar of motor-boats 
and hydroplanes. 

“But surely” you may ask, “the 
British people must still love their 
beautiful land? Surely the vast ma- 
jority must venerate the countryside 
and cherish their ancient buildings?” 

The best person to answer that one 
is Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, one of 
the stars of the Stately Homes business. 
His recent experiences with the young 
English ladies who swarm over his 
territories, of a weekend, would make 
you think that Beaulieu Palace was 
situated in the heart of the Congo. 

The word “ladies” is operative, be- 
cause the trouble has centered on the 
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Fall is the best time to plant evergreens and 

Sheridan offers the FINEST selection of Canadian 
grown shrubs and trees for foundation and hedge 
planting. For year round garden beauty insist 
on shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
evergreens by Sheridan. 


Consult Sheridan for complete 
landscaping service. 


Head Office: Box 181, Islington, Ontario. 
Sales Stations: 2827 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
North Service Road 14 mile West of Highway 27 and 
Q.E. cloverleaf. 
650 Montee de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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Sold as a premium Scotch elsewhere 
in the world—on sale in Canada at 
normal prices* BEST FLAVOUR, BEST VALUE, BEST SCOTCH 


*For some unknown reason, 31 years ago, Grand Macnish was listed in North 
America at a popular price. Elsewhere it was sold and is still sold, at a premium 
price. In Canada, therefore, it is one of the great Scotch Whiskies, and one of 
the greatest values obtainable. 





lavatories. £9,000 was spent by His 
Lordship on those ladies’ lavatories, 
and they were tiled, centrally heated, 
mirrored, equipped with all the latest 
gadgets. And how did the overpaid, 
overpampered misses of the Welfare 
State treat them? They tore them to 
pieces. They stuffed the turnstiles with 
foreign coins. They stole the soap. They 
smashed the mirrors. They scribbled 
filth on the walls. 

All in the placid, dreaming atmos- 
phere of an old pile whose roots stretch 
deep into English history. 

Colonel Blimp? Middle-aged preju 
dice? Hardening of the literary arteries 
If you like. But the statistics wouk 
seem to bear me out. 

Thirty years ago, when the arterie 
of the present writer would bear com 
parison with those of any of ou 
modern angry young men, there wer 
1,500 cases of “malicious wounding” — 
surely one of the most purely vicious 
acts — whereas today there are 15,000 
Just the addition of a naught, but 
significant, even in a span of 30 years. 

Thirty years ago Greta Garbo 
heavily draped in tulle, was regarded as 
a hussy because she kissed John Gilbert 
full on the lips. Or almost full. Today 
. . . listen to the extract from the next 
Sunday’s movie attractions in the 
ancient and honorable city of Bristol. 

Murder in Eden, Bucket of Blood, 
Demons of the Swamp, Beast from the 
Haunted Cave, Terror in Texas, As- 
sassins in the Sun, Robbery Under 
Arms. 

Maybe I got out of bed the wrong 
side this morning. Maybe this sort of 
thing is going on all over the world. 
Maybe London is not the only “civi- 
lized” capital where in many districts 
— and I am not referring only to the 
East End — it is wise to walk in the 
middle of the streets after the pubs 
close. 

And maybe there is another side t» 
the picture the young music-lovers 
who throng the Proms, the kids wh: 
still join the Scouts — though in eve: 
decreasing numbers — the young ma: 
ried couples trying to exercise som 
sort of discipline over their teen-a; 
daughters. 

(There was even a case, the oth: 
day, of a father who actually clout: 
his ten-year-old son for shouting fou 
letter words in a crowded bus and g 
away with it. One would have expecte 
in these days, that the son would ha 
hauled his father up before the loc 
magistrates for unprovoked assault.) 

And maybe I am Colonel Blimp aft 
all. But the picture is changing, and 
is not changing for; the better. For 
our “security”, our ‘!prosperity” and ot 
“planning”, there are darkening shadow 





| over the Welfare State. 
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Iris Murdoch: Intellectual pastime. 


THE PURSUIT OF “The Great American 
Novel” — or even of “The Great 
Canadian Novel” — is an obsession 
which is always good for a laugh. More 
third-rate talent has been devoted to it 
than to any other literary quest. 

Yet, when we’ve had our laugh, the 
notion of the G.A.N. deserves a second 
look. The writers who believe in it at 
least take the novel and the idea of 
greatness seriously: they want to set 
down in One book the whole of their 
own view of reality. For these writers 
the novel isn’t just a trivial or at best 
a clever entertainment or literary 
exercise: it’s something of generous 
scope and inclusiveness, reflecting as 
far as possible an entire culture. 

We don’t hear of anyone trying to 
write “The Great British Novel”. As a 
matter of fact the English may éven 
pride themselves on not wasting their 
gifts on so ingenuous a folly. They pay 
a price for their sophistication. They 
seem to find it extraordinarily difficult 
to take fiction seriously — in the sense, 
say, that Tolstoy did, or Flaubert. 

It was the American Henry James 
who first saw English fiction as some- 
thing that mattered. Before him the 
characteristic English view of the 
novelist’s job was probably Dickens’ 
‘Make ‘em laugh; make ‘em, cry; make 
‘em wait.” It was a view which pre- 
vented Dickens himself from making 
the best of his genius. 

After James, Conrad a Pole — 
Was another who cared deeply. ‘“Wel- 
come, O life!” wrote James Joyce, in the 
person of his alter ego, Stephen Dedalus, 
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by Kildare Dobbs 


Trichomania or ‘Treat 


“I go to encounter for the millionth 
time the reality of experience and to 
forge in the smithy of my soul the 
uncreated conscience of my _ race.” 
Joyce was Irish. Other than D. H. 
Lawrence, it’s hard to think of an 
English novelist who would dare see 
his function in that light. 

Even the format of contemporary 
English novels, as compared with 
American, reflects a supercilious view 
of fiction. They tend to be small and 
dowdy, as if designed to shrink from 
notice; whereas American novels are 
big and fat, loudly jacketed and ex- 
travagantly blurbed. 

Some British publishers defend this 
format on the ground that the books 
have to be small enough to fit in the 
shelves of certain influential libraries. 
Moreover (these publishers say) 
American book design is vulgar, etc. 
etc. . . This is mere rationalizing. An 
industry that really believed in fiction 
would force the libraries to build new 
shelves. 

All this is by way of accounting for 
the curiously unsatisfying effect of the 
English fiction which began to appear 
in the fifties when people like John 
Wain, Kingsley Amis and Iris Murdoch 
were first published. Literary journal- 
ism, which loves convenient categories, 
classed them together as a new kind 
of writer: learned (they are all aca- 
demics), witty (they write funny 
books) and “angry”. Of these writers 
the only one whose interest hasn’t 
worn off — at least for me — is Iris 
Murdoch. 

Her first novel was Under the Net 
(1954), which was followed by Flight 
from the Enchanter (1956), The Sand- 
castle (1957), The Bell (1958) and 
now A Severed Head. She seems to me 
a half-serious writer. I hasten to ex- 
plain that it isn’t her humor, her skill 
with slapstick and absurdity, that makes 
me call her only half-serious. Nor is it 
for any want of moral concern or in- 
telligence. 


Her books are full of quotable moral 
quotes and wise epigrams. It has some- 
thing to do with a sort of trickiness in 
her writing. Her characters are fantastic 
— that is, they are products of fantasy 
rather than imagined real persons. They 
may well be drawn from life, but that 
does not make them real or significant. 

Her sense of place remains stronger 
than her sense of people. Images of 
London — and once, of Cambridge — 
appear with a gentle radiance like the 
colored slides friends insist on showing 
us after their European trips. There is, 
for instance: 

“the long gracious pillared facade of 
Somerset House. Receding, swaying, 
variously browned and greyed, it seemed 
like a piece of stage scenery. Below it 
upon the river, clear yet inifinitely soft 
and simple as in a Chinese print, two 
swans sailed against a background of 
watery grey light. . .” She does do this 
sort of thing beautifully. But . . . “like 
a piece of stage scenery”. 

In A Severed Head Iris Murdoch 
returns to the method of Under the 
Net, telling her story by the pen of a 
narrator who is once more a Londoner 
and a dilettante writer. This enables 
her to pass off her own occasional 
stiffness and pedantry (glaring in The 
Sandcastle) as “in character”. 

Martin, the middle-aged narrator, 
who we are told is a wine-merchant on 
whose palate the prosperity of his firm 
depends (but who nevertheless smokes 
cigarettes: a likely story!), is com- 
fortably off with his dear wife Antonia 
and his sensible young mistress Georgie. 
His peace is shattered when Antonia 
announces she’s in love with Palmer, her 
psycho-analyst, and wants a divorce. 
Martin, whose only outlet for violence 
is the writing of military history, be- 
haves “sensibly”, though, despite his 
own secret affair with Georgie, he is 
shocked and angry. 

A kind of general post ensues, a 
game of musical chairs in which all 
the sexual partners exchange in sequ- 
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1 ence — Martin and Antonia, Antonia 


and Palmer, Martin and Georgie, 
Georgie and Alexander (Martin’s 
brother), Antonia and Alexander, Pal- 
mer and Palmer’s sister Honor Klein — 
and finally Martin and Honor Klein, 
undaunted by her incest. 

The book is first of all a satire on 
reasonableness, an attack on the sub- 
stitution of mental hygiene for morality. 
“You cannot cheat the dark gods, Mr. 
Lynch-Gibbon,” Honor tells Martin. 
“I believe you love my brother. But 
you do no good by letting him off... 
only lies and evil come from letting 
people off.” 

It isn’t, then, just morality that needs 
to find expression, but those Lawren- 
tian “dark gods” of natural violence 
and anger. The “severed head” of the 
title is, I suppose, the disembodied 
rationality which is all Martin can at- 
tain to till he finds it in him to strike 
down his enemy, and so to win his 
true love which has “nothing to do 
with happiness”. 

The trouble is, the novel itself seems 
the work of disembodied intelligence. 
For all the permutations of lovers we 
feel no pressure of love itself. Those 
“dark gods” seem to be something the 
author has read about in Lawrence: 
they are not present in her fiction. 
About violence there is one line in the 
text which comes out with passionate 
intensity: “Violence, except on the 
screen, is always pathetic, ludicrous 
and beastly.” 

There’s nothing very Lawrentian 
about that — it sounds more like the 
lady academic. Again, for all the sym- 
bols the author so cleverly juggles, one 
can’t feel the force, the concentration, 
which is the blood and guts of sym- 
bolism. 





I ask myself why, for instance, 
Martin is a trichomaniac? Why does he 
begin his story with a description of 
Georgie’s hair, and keep harping on the 
image of women’s hair? We recognize 
vaguely that this has something to do 
with the severed head — but what? 
“[ have an obsession with hair,” wrote 
Roman Apuleius. 

Heads of hair have deep primitive 
significance, as one may discover in 
the pages of Fraser or in Onians’ 
magisterial Origins of European 
Thought. Onee may recognize such 
significance in the biblical story of 
Samson, in the savage customs of 
scalping and head hunting, in the ads 
for Brylcreem even in the etymology 
of the word “capital”. 





But for all this trichological lore we 
have to go outside Iris Murdoch’s novel. 
The “heavy significance as of a token 
in a dream” which she claims for 
Georgie’s severed locks is precisely 





what seems to be lacking. We are nonce 
of us quite so formidably learned as 
the characters in this novel. 


“Do you recall the story of Gyges and 
Candaules?” Honor, an anthropologist. 
asks Martin. And the wine-merchant 
replies, “Yes, I think so. Candaules 
was proud of the beauty of his wife 
and he wanted his friend Gyges to see 
her naked. He concealed Gyges in the 
bedroom. . .” 


It is true that before he gives this 
answer he thinks for a moment. But 
obviously a fellow so well versed in 
mythology would have no difficulty in 
perceiving significances that escape the 
rest of us. 

However that may be, the answer to 
a crossword puzzle is not to be found 
in the puzzle itself. Which is why a 
crossword puzzle is not art. And, like a 
crossword puzzle, Iris Murdoch’s latest 
novel seems less than art, not serious 
fiction but intellectual pastime. 


A Severed Head, by Iris Murdoch — 
Clarke, Irwin—$4.00. 


Camera-Eye on India 


PETER SCHWARZ is a Swiss photogra- 
pher whose endowment of restless 
curiosity has led him at various times to 
Spain, South America, South-East Asia, 
China and India. The travel books 
which have resulted are a mixture of 
brisk out-of-the-way journalism and re- 
vealing photography. 

His most recent book, /ndia: Mirage 
and Reality takes the reader through 
India, Pakistan, Kashmir, and Nepal, 
and reports on the changes that have 
taken p!ace in these countries with the 
encroachments of Communism and the 
withdrawal of the British Raj. On the 
whole, his investigations seem to in- 
dicate that India’s response to the tur- 
bulent century has been lethargic. 

The birth-rate continues to rise stub- 
bornfy, in spite of the well-meant efforts 
to introduce Western contraceptives. 
The withdrawal of the British civil ser- 
vice has helped to create a bureaucracy 
strangled by red tape and helplessly ob- 
structive rather than coercive. The 
caste system, though everywhere dis- 
couraged by the Government, con- 
tinues to operate, and while industrial- 
ization may eventually eliminate some 
of its more paralyzing practices, the ad- 
vance, in timeless India, is slow. 

Meanwhile, Savrodaya, the philosophy 
of free-will land distribution preached 
by the wandering saint Vinobe Bhave, 
has helped create a climate in which 
government-sponsored /and reform may 
eventually take place. (Savrodaya is to 
a large extent a mystical conception and 
far more congenial to the Indian tem- 
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yerament than the hard materialism of 
‘ommunism. ) 

“It may even be that the atmosphere 
f freedom one experiences in India, 
n contrast with the despotism of China, 
s an expression not so much of Western 
prosperity-based) humanism as _ of 
hat lethargy which, despite all its as- 
pirations, shrinks from seeing things 
through to the end,” the author writes 
n conclusion. 

Globetrotter Schwarz is a_natural- 
born reporter and his observations here 
seem to be as sharp, selective and 
shrewdly on-the-spot as his camera- 
work, which is superb. M.L.R. 


India: Mirage and Realty, by Peter 
Schwarz — Clarke, Irwin — $5.50. 


Vanishing Breed 


FOR A VARIETY of reasons those African 
nations which are now emerging from 
the colonial era have received enthu- 
siastic greetings from all sides. How- 
ever no politician has spared more than 
an embarrassed glance for the real 
losers of this development — the ex- 
patriate storekeepers and petty adminis- 
trators who have endured the hard 
glare of the tropics in order that they 
may one day enjoy a modestly comfort- 
able retirement in a_ soft northern 
climate. Their plight has never been 
more accurately set down than by 
Pierre Gascar in The Coral Barrier. 

A group of “colons” in Mogadiscio, 
the capital of Italian Somaliland, are 
waiting nervously for the fatal day of 
independence. Outwardly their life is 
still the comfortable, narrow colonial 
round and they still have power by vir- 
true of their superior knowledge. But 
the limitations of their position are ex- 
posed by the arrival of a young man 
who is determined to get to know the 
country and its people. 

Inevitably his naive efforts are 
thwarted by his inability to speak the 
language. Ironically his genuine love 
for a Somali girl, whom the Italians 
are accustomed to use as conveniences, 
brings about his expulsion. 

Pierre Gascar, who will be remem- 
bered for Beasts and Men and The 
Seed, has succeeded in a memorable 
portrayal of the tragedy of a present 
day society dominated by the real and 
imaginary wrongs of the past. He has 
achieved this within the compass of 
what is, in essence, a long short story. 
The superbly constructed plot conveys 
his whole theme with a lucid power, 
while Gascar is content to sketch in 
lightly the background and the charac- 
ters with an economy of style and the 
deceptive ease of a master. R.T.C.W. 


The Coral Barrier, by Pierre Gascar — 
Little, Brown — $4.25. 
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one voyage a year! 


Mr. Lemon Hart’s fine rums are remarkably well seasoned 
travellers. After careful distilling in the West Indies they are 
sent to Britain for a lengthy visit. There they rest in wooden 
casks absorbing the moist soft air of that sea-girt island... 
maturing slowly, graciously, and naturally. By the time they’re 
perfectly blended, bottled and sent to Canada they’re mature, 
light-hearted rums full of delightful flavour, perfectly at ease 
in any company. Please introduce yourself next time you're 
thirsty. Available to Canadians at home and abroad. 


LEMON HART RUMS 


Have a good rum for your money ! 
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Light in colour.. 
pronounced in flavour 
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Puppeteers John and Linda Keogh: Comments on space travel, native culture. 


Theatre 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Pulling the Right Strings 


IF YOU TRAVEL north-east from Tor- 
onto along Highway No. Seven you will 
come upon the Canadian Puppet 
Theatre about five miles beyond 
Brougham. The building and its sur- 
roundings can hardly be missed. 

A glass-fronted structure, of modern 
but hospitable design, it stands on a 
low-pitched hill and is backed by a 
large tent whose side-walls are gaily 
painted with flowers. The main build- 
ing is surrounded by a_ courtyard 
centred by a fountain and spangled 
with beach-umbrellas, and in the fore- 
ground there is usually a travelling 
caravan painted a lively yellow. The 
general effect, in a landscape still 
soberly and stubbornly rural, is both 
sprightly and exotic. 

The Canadian Puppet Theatre, as de- 
signed and developed by John and 
Linda Keogh, is the only professional 
one of its kind in Canada, The Keoghs 
are a husband-and-wife team who have 
chosen puppetry as the most interesting 
of the several arts in which they have 
been trained. John Keogh is an actor, 
dancer, and second-generation pup- 
peteer. Linda is a designer, ballet 
dancer and sculptress. 

For both, puppetry is a generous 
package-deal capable of including all 
their talents. Having explored the field 
thoroughly they have come to believe 
that puppetry is an art that should hold 
as much interest for adults as for its 
traditional audience of small fry. This, 
in fact, is a point on which they are 
particularly insistent, since they feel 
about puppetry much as George Ber- 
nard Shaw felt about youth; that it is 
much too fine a thing to be squandered 
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on the young. 

Eight years ago, the Keoghs bought 
the 54-acre farm property in Pickering 
township and turned the old white 
frame farmhouse into an _all-seasons 
home. Three years later they tore down 
the barn and built their puppet theatre 
on its foundation. 

They constructed it to their own de- 
sign, and it is less a caravansary than 
a family theatre, complete with lobby 
and lobby display—in this case puppets 
in lighted show-cases — stage crew, 
elaborate stage lighting and a fourteen- 
foot revolving stage. Last year, they 
added the tent auditorium which ac- 
commodates 250 people. 

They have little difficulty in filling 
their theatre, since the Keogh marion- 
ettes are now _ widely recognized 
through their appearances on television, 
where they are to be seen in Maggie 
Muggins, Friendly Giant, Junior 
Roundup and many other puppet pro- 
ductions, 

Audiences arrive for the Saturday 
matinees from Toronto, from the sur- 
rounding farms and lake resorts, and 
from points as remote as Kingston. 
They are still predominantly children. 
shepherded by adults, and the matinees 
are informal and riotous, 

The Keoghs now have a full-sized 
staff, including a number of puppeteers 
whom they have trained themselves. It 
takes two years to learn the elements 
of puppetry, which are almost as intri- 
cate an accomplishment in hand-and- 
foot co-ordination as playing the pipe- 
organ. All the Keoghs, including Nina, 
aged 14 and Peter aged 12 are pup- 
peteers, and need to be, since they have 








by this time a cast of hundreds to 
manipulate. 

The cast itself is created on the spot 
in the theatre workshop. Linda Keogh 
models the heads and designs the cos- 
tumes which range from Old Testament 
to modern periods. John Keogh carves 
and articulates the bodies. He also 
writes the scripts and supplies many of 
the voices. 

There is no classic repertoire for 
puppetry, and while Punch and Judy is 
generally accepted as the rude fore- 
father of all puppet scripts, the Keoghs 
prefer to avoid the violent and the 
sinister in their theatre. Puppetry, how. 
ever, offers fine opportunities for satire, 
since the marionette, like the press 
cartoon, presents a kind of caricatured 
reality. 

The Canadian Puppet theatre now 
presents a sort of running revue which 
comments on public events, space 
travel, native culture, and, inevitably, 
the Canadian flag. This is popular with 
the adults who are, the Keoghs feel, 
entitled to something more than the 
vicarious enjoyment of watching their 
young enjoy themselves. 

For the benefit of both there is a 
haunted house number deriving from 
the Charles Addams New Yorker series, 
complete with witch-mother in her fish- 
tail gown, cave-man father, monster- 
child, and a pair of lively skeletons. 
They have taken care to keep the series 
funny rather than macabre. 

Summer and fall the puppet theatre 
takes to the road, in the big yellow van 
which travels all the way from Quebec 
to British Columbia. This is a spon- 
sored enterprise which seems to work 
out satisfactorily for everyone. 

The oil company, which finances the 
enterprise, popularizes its product, the 
Keoghs popularize their puppets, and 
the public enjoys the entertainment 
free. 

The chief concern of both John and 
Linda Keogh is to give the Canadian 
Puppet Theatre the same status that 
puppetry enjoys in Europe. One of the 
oldest of folk-arts it shows signs ot 
surviving and flourishing in the new 
country. 


Linda models all puppet heads. 
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by Graham George 


Folk-Singing or Just Folks 


\ U.S. Navy instructor teaching men 
io hug women in the main lounge; Des- 
demona’s Willow Song with lute ac- 
companiment in the vestibule; an argu- 
ment about the Hopi Indians of Ari- 
zona in the lobby: you will find such 
things as these, all going on at the same 
time, at any conference of the Inter- 
national Folk Music Council. 

The men are hugging the women 
because in addition to a possible 
inclination — they are learning an 
exotic action-dance; the Willow Song 
is there because there is always the 
indefatigable group of devoted perform- 
ers, sitting together for hours at a time 
and passing the musical ball from one 
to another — often from an experi- 
enced concert folk-singer to an amateur 
enthusiast and back; and the Hopi 
Indians come into it because the ques- 
tion has arisen whether the Spanish 
could have brought Arabic influence 
to bear on them. 

The first such international confer- 
ence to be held in Canada and only 
the third to have been held in the 
western hemisphere — took place in 
Quebec at the end of August, and it 
was an important event in Canada’s 
cultural as well as her technical de- 
velopment. 

It was important because it brought 
a large number of leading European, 
Atrican and Middle-Eastern ‘“ethno- 
musicologists” — historians of folk- 
music — to Canada, where they could 
ind did provide a stimulus of incalcul- 
able effect on Canadian scholarly work 
in music; because Canadian and Ameri- 
can scholars, who have more easily 
comparable technical backgrounds, 
sould compare notes; because the 
visitors, above all those from outside 
‘this hemisphere, were able to judge 
what Canada has done in this field and 
what she has left undone; because 
scholars, performers and listening de- 
otees came together under circum- 
tances in which they could assess and 
appreciate each other; and — by no 
means least — because Canadians from 
outside the province of Quebec were 
able to realise, if they had not done so 
Sefore, how fortunate we are that we 
nave French leaven to lighten our lump. 

Canadian universities other than 
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Laval could have provided all the 
physical amenities except the Folklore 
Archives, but it would be difficult to 
imagine any of our English-speaking 
universities doing it with so much 
grace. 

The main work of the conference 
took the form of 24 papers given 
at the rate of three or four each morn- 
ing and afternoon, with some gaps 
for special events, and, even though 
folk-music may reasonably claim to be- 
long to the people rather than to the 
experts, readers of SATURDAY NIGHT 
will not expect a description of papers 
technical in nature. Yet some of them 
can be mentioned briefly, chosen ar- 
bitrarily as relatively accessible ex- 
amples. 

For instance there was a technique 
of composition in the Middle Ages in 
Europe known as “hocket”, which, in 
one use of the term, means that a 
melody is divided up between two or 
more voices. Professor J. H. Nketia, of 
the University College of Ghana, sug- 
gests that the word could be applied, 
with slight difference of meaning, to a 
method in widespread use in the parts 
of Africa south of the Sahara, in which 
three flutes (let us say) may be used, 
each capable of playing three notes; 
despite this severe limitation a melody 
of considerable compass is played by 
having each of the flutes play those 
notes of which it is capable, as they 
are required, rather than a continuous 
melody of its own. 

The method also applies to trumpets 
made of the horns of animals or the 
tusks of elephants and to drums of dif- 
ferent pitches. (Nketia also clarified the 
nature of message-drums: drums can 
convey messages because the language 
of the country is tonal in character, 
sounds of different pitch having spe- 
cific verbal meanings when allied with 
particular rhythms. Thus as long as you 
can produce differences of pitch and 
rhythmic shapes, both of which drums 
can do, you can make your drums 
“talk”.) 

Dr. Charles Seeger of the Univer- 
sity of California, who at 75 is some- 
times called the father of American 
musicology, gave a progress report on 
a complex electronic instrument needed 


to fulfil an apparently simple purpose: 
the analysis of exact pitch levels. This 
is of great importance to those who put 
folk-music down on paper — usually, 
in our day, from a tape made of a 
performance. 


In general it can be said that an ex- 
perienced musical ear — if it is really 
musical and really experienced — can 
get the music down with as much ac- 
curacy as makes any musical sense 
(taking into account that no singer ever 
sings. and no instrument ever plays, 
exactly “in tune”). The advantage of 
having the machine do it — though it 
will be too expensive for use in other 
than large researth centres — is that 
what the machine says will be incon- 
trovertible and permanently recorded, 
so that the work once done need be 
neither questioned nor repeated. 


Dr. Seeger, who deserves his pa- 
triarchal title by being eminently sen- 
sible as well as sensibly eminent, has 
no illusions about the limitations of his 
instrument’s use and the dangers of 
misconstructions based upon its output. 
He says: “It will give far more informa- 
tion than is musically useful — it will 
still be up to us to establish our own 
limits for what we will accept of it”. 


Dr. Walter Wiorna of Kiel presented 
a theory as to music in the age of the 
paleolithic cave-paintings. He asserted 
that the pictorial representation of 
animals and myths was preceded by 
their being danced and mimed, these 
tribal rites being customarily performed 
to the accompaniment of sounds and 
songs. The cave-paintings, he says, do 
not represent real animals, but wizards 
wearing animal masks, and they were 
painted by the wizards themselves. 


Dr. Wiora also said that instruments 
of the later Stone Age included bone 
flutes and the hunter’s bow, and he 
goes on to show that certain South 
African and Siberian tribes which have 
preserved ways of living dating from 
those earliest days of European man 
display a community of musical style 
unknown among their neighbors. He 
presents the hypothesis that this style 
derives from the Ice Age. 


There were other papers of equal 
interest but these few fragments may 
be enough to suggest their wide range. 
In addition there were four “extra-cur- 
ricular” events of which some were 
actually and one was potentially of 
great interest. The first of the success- 
ful events was a performance of folk 
dances and songs in English and Gaelic 
from Nova Scotia and Ontario. Edith 
Fowke is our most industrious and ex- 
perienced collector of folk materials in 
Ontario, and she presented two of her 
best singers, Tom Brandon, who is in 
his thirties, and “Mr. Abbott” who, at 
89, has a repertoire of over 100 songs. 


we 
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Theatre 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Pulling the Right Strings 


IF YOU TRAVEL north-east from Tor- 
onto along Highway No. Seven you will 
come upon the Canadian Puppet 
Theatre about five miles beyond 
Brougham. The building and its sur- 
roundings can hardly be missed. 

A glass-fronted structure, of modern 
but hospitable design, it stands on a 
low-pitched hill and is backed by a 
large tent whose side-walls are gaily 
painted with flowers. The main build- 
ing is surrounded by a_ courtyard 
centred by a fountain and spangled 
with beach-umbrellas, and in the fore- 
ground there is usually a travelling 
caravan painted a lively yellow. The 
general effect, in a landscape still 
soberly and stubbornly rural, is both 
sprightly and exotic. 

The Canadian Puppet Theatre, as de- 
signed and developed by John and 
Linda Keogh, is the only professional 
one of its kind in Canada, The Keoghs 
are a husband-and-wife team who have 
chosen puppetry as the most interesting 
of the several arts in which they have 
been trained. John Keogh is an actor, 
dancer, and second-generation pup- 
peteer. Linda is a designer, ballet 
dancer and sculptress. 

For both, puppetry is a generous 
package-deal capable of including all 
their talents. Having explored the field 
thoroughly they have come to believe 
that puppetry is an art that should hold 
as much interest for adults as for its 
traditional audience of small fry. This, 
in fact, is a point on which they are 
particularly insistent, since they feel 
about puppetry much as George Ber- 
nard Shaw felt about youth; that it is 
much too fine a thing to be squandered 
32 


on the young. 

Eight years ago, the Keoghs bought 
the 54-acre farm property in Pickering 
township and turned the old white 
frame farmhouse into an_all-seasons 
home. Three years later they tore down 
the barn and built their puppet theatre 
on its foundation. 

They constructed it to their own de- 
sign, and it is less a caravansary than 
a family theatre, complete with lobby 
and lobby display—in this case puppets 
in lighted show-cases — stage crew, 
elaborate stage lighting and a fourteen- 
foot revolving stage. Last year, they 
added the tent auditorium which ac- 
commodates 250 people. 

They have little difficulty in filling 
their theatre, since the Keogh marion- 
ettes are now widely recognized 
through their appearances on television, 
where they are to be seen in Maggie 
Muggins, Friendly Giant, Junior 
Roundup and many other puppet pro- 
ductions. 

Audiences arrive for the Saturday 
matinees from Toronto, from the sur- 
rounding farms and lake resorts, and 
from points as remote as Kingston. 
They are still predominantly children, 
shepherded by adults, and the matinees 
are informal and riotous. 

The Keoghs now have a full-sized 
staff, including a number of puppeteers 
whom they have trained themselves. It 
takes two years to learn the elements 
of puppetry, which are almost as intri- 
cate an accomplishment in hand-and- 
foot co-ordination as playing the pipe- 
organ. All the Keoghs, including Nina, 
aged 14 and Peter aged 12 are pup- 
peteers, and need to be, since they have 


by this time a cast of hundreds to 
manipulate. 

The cast itself is created on the spot 
in the theatre workshop. Linda Keogh 
models the heads and designs the cos- 
tumes which range from Old Testament 
to modern periods. John Keogh carves 
and articulates the bodies. He also 
writes the scripts and supplies many of 
the voices. 

There is no classic repertoire for 
puppetry, and while Punch and Judy is 
generally accepted as the rude fore- 
father of all puppet scripts, the Keoghs 
prefer to avoid the violent and the 
sinister in their theatre. Puppetry, how- 
ever, offers fine opportunities for satire, 
since the marionette, like the press 
cartoon, presents a kind of caricatured 
reality. 

The Canadian Puppet theatre now 
presents a sort of running revue which 
comments on public events, space 
travel, native culture, and, inevitably, 
the Canadian flag. This is popular with 
the adults who are, the Keoghs feel, 
entitled to something more than the 
vicarious enjoyment of watching their 
young enjoy themselves, 

For the benefit of both there is a 
haunted house number deriving from 
the Charles Addams New Yorker series, 
complete with witch-mother in her fish- 
tail gown, cave-man father, monster- 
child, and a pair of lively skeletons. 
They have taken care to keep the series 
funny rather than macabre. 

Summer and fall the puppet theatre 
takes to the road, in the big yellow van 
which travels all the way from Quebec 
to British Columbia. This is a spon- 
sored enterprise which seems to work 
out satisfactorily for everyone. 

The oil company, which finances the 
enterprise, popularizes its product, the 
Keoghs popularize their puppets, and 
the public enjoys the entertainment 
free. 

The chief concern of both John and 
Linda Keogh is to give the Canadian 
Puppet Theatre the same status that 
puppetry enjoys in Europe. One of the 
oldest of folk-arts it shows signs of 
surviving and flourishing in the new 
country. 
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by Graham George 


Folk-Singing or Just Folks 


A U.S. Navy instructor teaching men 
to hug women in the main lounge; Des- 
demona’s Willow Song with lute ac- 
companiment in the vestibule; an argu- 
ment about the Hopi Indians of Ari- 
zona in the lobby: you will find such 
things as these, all going on at the same 
time, at any conference of the Inter- 
national Folk Music Council. 

The men are hugging the women 
because — in addition to a possible 
inclination — they are learning an 
exotic action-dance; the Willow Song 
is there because there is always the 
indefatigable group of devoted perform- 
ers, sitting together for hours at a time 
and passing the musical ball from one 
to another — often from an experi- 
enced concert folk-singer to an amateur 
enthusiast and back; and the Hopi 
Indians come into it because the ques- 
tion has arisen whether the Spanish 
could have brought Arabic influence 
to bear on them. 

The first such international confer- 
ence to be held in Canada — and only 
the third to have been held in the 
western hemisphere — took place in 
Quebec at the end of August, and it 
was an important event in Canada’s 
cultural as well as her technical de- 
velopment. 

It was important because it brought 
a large number of leading European, 
African and Middle-Eastern “ethno- 
musicologists” — historians of folk- 
music — to Canada, where they could 
and did provide a stimulus of incalcul- 
able effect on Canadian scholarly work 
in music; because Canadian and Ameri- 
can scholars, who have more easily 
comparable’ technical backgrounds, 
could compare notes; because the 
visitors, above all those from outside 
this hemisphere, were able to judge 
what Canada has done in this field and 
what she has left undone; because 
scholars, performers and listening de- 
votees came together under circum- 
stances in which they could assess and 
appreciate each other; and — by no 
means least — because Canadians from 
outside the province of Quebec were 
able to realise, if they had not done so 
before, how fortunate we are that we 
have French leaven to lighten our lump. 

Canadian universities other than 
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Laval could have provided all the 
physical amenities except the Folklore 
Archives, but it would be difficult to 
imagine any of our English-speaking 
universities doing it with so much 
grace. 

The main work of the conference 
took the form of 24 papers given 
at the rate of three or four each morn- 
ing and afternoon, with some gaps 
for special events, and, even though 
folk-music may reasonably claim to be- 
long to the people rather than to the 
experts, readers of SATURDAY NIGHT 
will not expect a description of papers 
technical in nature. Yet some of them 
can be mentioned briefly, chosen ar- 
bitrarily as relatively accessible ex- 
amples. 

For instance there was a technique 
of composition in the Middle Ages in 
Europe known as “hocket”, which, in 
one use of the term, means that a 
melody is divided up between two or 
more voices. Professor J. H. Nketia, of 
the University College of Ghana, sug- 
gests that the word could be applied, 
with slight difference of meaning, to a 
method in widespread use in the parts 
of Africa south of the Sahara, in which 
three flutes (let us say) may be used, 
each capable of playing three notes; 
despite this severe limitation a melody 
of considerable compass is played by 
having each of the flutes play those 
notes of which it is capable, as they 
are required, rather than a continuous 
melody of its own. 

The method also applies to trumpets 
made of the horns of animals or the 
tusks of elephants and to drums of dif- 
ferent pitches. (Nketia also clarified the 
nature of message-drums: drums can 
convey messages because the language 
of the country is tonal in character, 
sounds of different pitch having spe- 
cific verbal meanings when allied with 
particular rhythms. Thus as long as you 
can produce differences of pitch and 
rhythmic shapes, both of which drums 
can do, you can make your drums 
“talk”. ) 

Dr. Charles Seeger of the Univer- 
sity of California, who at 75 is some- 
times called the father of American 
musicology, gave a progress report on 
a complex electronic instrument needed 


to fulfil an apparently simple purpose: 
the analysis of exact pitch levels. This 
is of great importance to those who put 
folk-music down on paper — usually, 
in our day, from a tape made of a 
performance. 


In general it can be said that an ex- 
perienced musical ear — if it is really 
musical and really experienced — can 
get the music down with as much ac- 
curacy as makes any musical sense 
(taking into account that no singer ever 
sings, and no instrument ever plays, 
exactly “in tune”). The advantage of 
having the machine do it — though it 
will be too expensive for use in other 
than large research centres — is that 
what the machine says will be incon- 
trovertible and permanently recorded, 
so that the work once done need be 
neither questioned nor repeated. 


Dr. Seeger, who deserves his pa- 
triarchal title by being eminently sen- 
sible as well as sensibly eminent, has 
no illusions about the limitations of his 
instrument’s use and the dangers of 
misconstructions based upon its output. 
He says: “It will give far more informa- 
tion than is musically useful — it will 
still be up to us to establish our own 
limits for what we will accept of it”. 


Dr. Walter Wiorna of Kiel presented 
a theory as to music in the age of the 
paleolithic cave-paintings. He asserted 
that the pictorial representation of 
animals and myths was preceded by 
their being danced and mimed, these 
tribal rites being customarily performed 
to the accompaniment of sounds and 
songs. The cave-paintings, he says, do 
not represent real animals, but wizards 
wearing animal masks, and they were 
painted by the wizards themselves. 


Dr. Wiora also said that instruments 
of the later Stone Age included bone 
flutes and the hunter’s bow, and he 
goes on to show that certain South 
African and Siberian tribes which have 
preserved ways of living dating from 
those earliest days of European man 
display a community of musical style 
unknown among their neighbors. He 
presents the hypothesis that this style 
derives from the Ice Age. 


There were other papers of equal 
interest but these few fragments may 
be enough to suggest their wide range. 
In addition there were four “extra-cur- 
ricular” events of which some were 
actually and one was potentially of 
great interest. The first of the success- 
ful events was a performance of folk 
dances and songs in English and Gaelic 
from Nova Scotia and Ontario. Edith 
Fowke is our most industrious and ex- 
perienced collector of folk materials in 
Ontario, and she presented two of her 
best singers, Tom Brandon, who is in 
his thirties, and “Mr. Abbott” who, at 
89, has a repertoire of over 100 songs. 
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Once started, Abbott will sing these 
indefatigably until somebody stops him. 
and one of the charming moments of 
the conference was the small battle of 
wills which occurred when he was sup- 
posed to have finished and insisted — 
strongly supported by the audience 
on singing more. The battle was a draw: 
he sang another song, but not the one 
he had planned to sing. 

Dr. Helen Creighton is unquestion- 
ably Canada’s most distinguished active 
collector of folk material, and her baili- 
wick is Nova Scotia. It was entirely 
fitting that Laval University should 
give her a second doctorate among the 
five honorary degrees bestowed upon 
leading members of the conference, and 
the performance of her singers and 
dancers on the same evening as those 
of Mrs. Fowke was of expected high 
quality. 

Under the direction of Major Colin 
MacLeod of Antigonish, these Cape 
Bretoners demonstrated milling songs 
for solo and chorus, Highland solo 
dances, and step-dancing to mouth- 
music. This last is a means, used not 
only by Scottish singers, of providing 
dance-music when no _ instrument is 
available, and at the speed of a reel it 
demands much agility of lip and 
tongue as well as vast quantities of 
breath for a successful outcome. 

The Scottish version heard in this 
performance differed from the French 
one heard later in the conference in 
that Major MacLeod used Gaelic words 
whereas the singer from Quebec ar- 
ticulated by means of nonsense syl- 
lables. Either way it is a feat to per- 
form. The Highland fling and sword- 
dance were performed by Patsy Dunn 
with much skill. 

They were curiously introduced by 
Major MacLeod. who announced that 
the dances, though they would be we!l 
performed, would in terms of the real 
tradition be all wrong. This appears to 
be true, and is due to their present 
form being established by a Scottish 
committee whose interests are seemingly 
more concerned with the lucrative run- 
ning of festivals than with the preserva- 
tion of the ancient dance. 





As one experienced Scottish dancer 
put it, “It’s always disastrous when the 
dancing-masters get their hands on it” 
— and this is understandable, because 
whenever the professional musician gets 
his hands on folk-music it ceases to be 
folk-music. What is less understandab!e 
is that those in charge of festivals 
(which are, after all, run primarily for 
young people) deliberately encourage 
the industrious practice of a debased 
art. 

When musicians base their music on 
folk-songs the result is accepted as an 
art-form distinct from folk-music; but 
it is questionable whether any but true- 


born Highlanders and a limited circl 
of cognoscenti are aware that thei 
daughters, if they enter festivals, ar 
forced to dance something quite othe 
than what they are said to be dancin; 

This was all the more a pity be 
cause the young Miss Dunn, who is 
champion in her field, did what sh 
did very well, and the audience left h« 
in no doubt that it approved of he 
The International Folk Music Counc 
is naturally aware of these difficultic 
and there occurred during the confe 
ence a discussion on methods of mai: 
taining true traditions in folk-dance « 
all kinds. 

The visit of the conference to Indiz 
Lorette for a display of Huron ani 
Iroquois ritual ceremonies, which w:s 
potentially one of the most interesting 
of the extra-curricular events, was un- 
doubtedly a disappointment. The event 
had a certain historical flavor, in that 
it was said to be in fact the first time 
that the Iroquois and the Hurons had 
smoked the pipe of peace together since 
the bitter wars of 200 years ago. 

This historic moment, however, cere- 
monially presented in a quasi-dramatic 
fashion, was marred by a simple and 
insuperable factor: that the Hurons have 
completely assimilated into Western 
culture, and their own traditions have 
no significance for them except as a 
means of pleasing tourists. The Iro- 
quois, on the contrary, symbolically 
recognising the Queen but not the 
government, have kept their traditions 
alive. 

The effect of these differing points ot 
view on their performance at Lorette 
was unmistakable: the Hurons were 
play-acting and alas! not very well: 
the small band of Iroquois were en- 
tirely absorbed in the expression of their 
traditions and there could be no doubt 
of the significance to themselves of 
their motions and the incantations of 
their leader. Later came another group 
of Hurons who presented an extreme 
competent professional! performance | 
dances which one could not believe were 
authentic. 





However it made a splendid picn 
and a field-day for home movies, a! 
it had the further advantage of infor: 
ing those of our visitors who wanted 
know what stage of development \ 
Canadians are in: namely, that thou; 
we are capable of doing good thin 
we seem often incapable of making 
our minds whether what we are dot 
is good. 


The final evening of this admirab 
organised conference consisted of 
banquet (modestly called a “Canadi: 
supper”) at Laval’ University’s vie: 
séminaire; then French folk-songs sur 
by authentic folk-singers (one of who: 
delighted his listeners by indignantly r 
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sing to sing a verse which he thought 
0 uncouth for gentle ears) and 
rench folk-dances danced by a group 
young people trained in authentic 
yle by Simonne Voyer and costumed 
the 18th century clothing of various 
stricts surrounding the city of Quebec. 

It was remarkable how strongly one 

‘It the aliveness of these traditions: 
vis was clearly no revival — it was 
ie presentation of a living folk-art. 

The evening of orchestral music 
cased on folk-songs, which occurred in 
nid-conference, is deliberately discussed 
it the last because, as was noted above, 
nusic based on folk-music is not folk- 
music. 

The proposed concert had been a 
centre of stormy controversy through 
two years of preparation for the con- 
ference, some members of the Canadian 
Society and of the International Coun- 
cil’s London office objecting — that 
European’ ethno-musicologists would 
not want to come thousands of miles 
to hear newly-composed works played 
by an orchestra of less than world rank; 
others replying that music based on 
folk-song is a recognised art-form, and 
that such a concert would bring the 
general public to some degree in con- 
tact with the conference and its dele- 
gates. The optimists won, the concert 
took place, and it was an outstanding 
success. 

Many members of the Quebec Sym- 
phony being out of town, the orchestra 
was collected ad hoc and gave some 
evidence of inexperience. But it played 
with the verve that is commonly found 
when instrumentalists are playing at full 
stretch and have no time to relapse into 
professional boredom. Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan and Sylvio Lacharité, who con- 
ducted, performed wonders with it, and 
even the European delegates, who had 
been supposed to dislike this evening, 
were caught off guard and capitulated 
'o if. 

Works by Canadian composers — 
among which, for reasons not quite in- 
scrutable but certainly invalid, Mil- 


haud’s Suite francaise lay like a whale | 


imong porpoises — were by Kenneth 
Peacock (on songs of Newfoundland), 
Sir Ernest MacMillan (songs of the 
ea), Claude Champagne (Gaspé), 
Roger Matton (French Canada) and 
Jraham George (British Columbia 
‘ndian): and this last being the case it 
vecomes Obviously unseemly for any 
sort of criticism of the works to ensue. 

It can however without impropriety 
’e said that in general the honor of 
Canada was upheld; and it may be 
mentioned that the public of Quebec — 
“ome 1,200 strong, to everyone's 
istonishment — left no doubt at all 
that, though it was able and willing to 
show much kindness to the visitors, its 
heart was with its own. 
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“The Communications of a Nation areas 


What The Commission's Recommendations Mean 


“Only a truly Canadian printing press, one with the 
‘feel’ of Canada and directly responsible to Canada, 
can give us the critical analysis, the informed dis- 
course and dialogue which are indispensable in a 
sovereign society”. (Report, page 2) 


“It is clear that Canadian periodicals are denied 
competition on an equitable basis with foreign pub- 
lications, publishing so-called ‘Canadian’ editions”. 

(Report, page 75) 


“The Commission concluded that a genuinely Ca- 
nadian periodical press can only exist by assuring for 
Canadian publications, under equitable conditions, a 
fair share of domestic advertising. 

“The Commission, in applying its conclusions, de- 
fines a ‘Canadian’ periodical and makes two main 
recommendations: 


“(1) That the deduction from income by 
a taxpayer of expenditures incurred 
for advertising directed at the Cana- 
dian market in a foreign periodical 
wherever printed be disallowed; and 


“(2) That the entry into Canada from 
abroad of a periodical containing Ca- 
nadian domestic advertising be ex- 
cluded under Schedule ‘C’ of the 
Customs Act”. 


“It must be clearly understood that the Commission 
recommends nothing which in any way might ob- 
struct the entry to Canada of foreign periodicals not 
carrying Canadian advertising directed primarily at 
the Canadian market”. (Report, page 78) 
“The Commission's approach to its task, to repeat it 
briefly, was that if there be acceptance of the fact 
that Canadian periodicals ‘contribute to the devel- 
opment of a Canadian identity’, then responsibility 
must rest upon us all to see to it that such periodi- 
cals do not disappear and, least of all, disappear 
through unfair competition from foreign publica- 
tions, when this situation could be corrected effec- 
tively with justice. 2 

“This, and this onlu, is what the Commission’s 
recommendations mean”, (Report, page 93) 





The Royal Commission on Publicatic ns 
was appointed a year ago to investig: te 
“the present position of and prospects ior 
Canadian Magazines”. 


The Commissioners were M. Gratian 
O’Leary, President, Ottawa Journal. 
J. George Johnston, Chairman and senior 
partner of Johnston, Everson and Charles. 
worth Limited, Toronto, Public Relations’ 
Counsellors, and Claude P. Beaubien, Vice 
President in charge of Public Relations, 
Aluminum Company of Canada. Public 
hearings were held coast-to-coast in Canada 
over a period of four months. 


On June 15th the Commission’s report 
was tabled in the House of Commons by 
the Prime Minister, who said then that the 
Government was giving “careful study to 
this report and its recommendations in the 
light of its objective to foster a sound and 
strong Canadianism”. 


These recommendations are perfectly 
clear. | 


The Commission found that “Canadian 
periodicals are denied competition on an 
equitable basis with foreign publications. 
publishing so-called ‘Canadian’ editions’. 
It therefore recommended “the elimination 
of unfair and perhaps ruinous competitic . 
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In oing so, it emphasized that its “sole aim 
is 0 prevent the placement of Canadian 
do:nestic advertising in foreign periodicals 
av iilable in Canada and to discourage the 
usc of second-hand editorial material as an 
eniicement for advertising.” 


“These practices’, the Commission said. 
“must be stopped, stopped effectively and 


permanently”. 


“The normal entry of magazines into 
Canada will not be prevented by any of the 
Commission's proposals. “The Commission 
recommends nothing”, said the report. 

“which in any way might obstruct the entry 
to Canada of foreign periodicals not carry- 
ing Canadian advertising directed prima- 
rily at the Canadian market” 


























Because Canada isa large country witha 
relatively small population, the Commission 
said “it is largely left to our periodical press, 
to our magazines big and little ... to try 
to interpret Canada to all Canadians, to 
bring a sense of oneness to our scattered 
communities”. 


— 


(he Commission’s recommendations 
Were a conscious effort to protect this part 
of the press from abnormal and unfair 
co petition so that Canadian magazines 
ce: ld continue to fulfill this vital function. 


BOX SCORE 


Daily newspapers approving 


Weekly newspapers approving 


TOTAL in favor 


Daily newspapers opposed 
Weekly newspapers opposed 


TOTAL 


opposed 


Li erty * Chatelaine * Family Herald * Canadian Homes 
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Revue Populaire * Le Samedi * Le Magazine Maclean 


ns Vital to its Life as its Defences” 


Report. Royal Commission on Publications 






45 days after the report of the Royal Commission 
on Publications was published the reaction of Can- 
ada’s daily newspapers and weekly newspapers, was: 
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Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


THAT SO STRONG a manoeuvre as a Black 
checking defence in a two-move problem 
can be squelched by White on his next 
never fails to intrigue, and has deservedly 
earned the “cross-checker” its popularity 
The idea can be used in practical play, 
too. in a more extended scheme, as in 
the following. 

White: V. Pirc, Black: Dr. A. Alekhine. 
1.P-Q4, P-Q4: 2.P-QB4, P-K3: 3.Kt-QB3. 
P-QB4; 4.BPxQP, BPxQP: 5.Q-R4ch, B- 
Q2: 6.QxQP. PxP: 7.QxQP. Kt-QB3: 
8.B-Kt5, Kt-B3: 9.Q-Q2, P-KR3: 10.BxKt, 
QxB: 11.P-K3, Castles: 12.Castles, B- 
KKt5; 13.Kt-Q5, RxKt!: 14.QxR. B-QR6!: 
15.Q-Kt3 (if PxB, Q-R8ch: 16.K-B2, 
BxRch: 17.QxB. QxPch and R-QI1 etc. Or, 
if 15.R-Q2. BxPch: 16.RxB. Q-B6ch: 
17.K-Ktl. Q-K8ch: 18.K-B2. R-QI etc.). 
BxR; 16.QxKB, QxBP: 17.Q-Q3, B-Kt5: 
18.Kt-B3. BxKt: 19.Q-BSch. K-Ktl: 


ACROSS 


1 He started a bachelor but certainly didn’t finish as one! (4) 
3 He sounds as if he could use a 31 “On the Beach”. (5) 

6 Even a pacifist uses this to fight with. (4) 
10 Although they divide and multiply. they don’t make us al! fio 


mathematicians. (5) 
12 The look of the next clue? (3) 
13, 14. 16 See 18. 


20.QxB, Q-K8ch; 21.K-B2, R-QBI!; 22.Q- 
Kt3ch, Kt-K4 d.ch.!; 23.K-Kt3, Q-Q8ch; 
24.K-R3, R-B4; 25.Resigns. 


Solution of Problem No. 279 (Loschinsky), 
Key. 1.K-B6, 


Problem No. 280 by C. Mansfield. 
White mates in two moves. (10 + 9) 
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Find the Body 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


ALPHAMETICS amuse, challenge, and ofte 
infuriate their many addicts everywher 
And here is one that is likely to kee 
even the experts busy for an hour or s 

Each letter in this multiplication stan 
for a different figure. Those little cross 
merely indicate figures about whi 
you're told nothing. 

So what is CALLED? 


MIND 
ALE 





KX 
A 


am x pM 
pe Oe 
”~ SM 





CALLED 


Thanks for an idea, to: R. E. Poiis, 
Toronto. 


Answer on Page 44. (162) 



































18, 13, 16, 14.4,29 What every good cook knows, the surgeon fia 


toot 
— 


would disagree with. (3, 3, 2. 1,4, 5, 2.7.3.7) 


.25 If this plea had been taken literally, a Roman funeral 


oration would have been lost on the populace. (4, 2, 4, 4) 
To put grease on one of these means hard work. (6) 

See 19. 

See 18. 

It’s no joke if one must. (7) 

An arm to plunder. (5) 

Friendless Gaspard? (3) 

The Brahmin gave direction to a French friend. (5) 

See 5. 

Did one of Montaigne’s say what was kept hidden. (5) 


38 See 1D. 
DOWN 

1,38 No spineless person could be so hard pressed. (4, 2, 3, 4) 

2 Take care to mix oil with it in your diet. (7) 

4 See 18. 

5,36 How to start a foot race, presumably. (3, 3, 4) 

7 What’s in a name? (3) 

8 No orthodontist could straighten these out! (5) 

9 Eva getting so upset about the cat, had to leave the premises. 
(6) 

11 He produced “The Stars and Stripes Forever”, so U.S.A. pro- 


15 When one does with one’s 6, one usually aims at the 21. (4) en 

17 See 23. | Under- 

20 It is, to include 17’s name when indebtedness occurs. (9) nourished 

21 See 15. (4) 10 Edict 

23,17 Kicked out for making a sound of disapproval to 17. (6) 11 Campanile 

24 Looms in front of him at work. (6) 12 Freer 

26 They go round a-bout. (5) 13 Tanneries 

27 State of a lamb, somewhat cockeyed, after being taken in by 4 E) on 
Alcoholics Anonymous. (7) 2 eng 

28 Exposed in the High St. about July, perhaps. (6) 16 Hybrid 

29 A saint might play the guitar with spirit. (5) 20 Pen pal 

32 The doubly better thing that Carton did for Darnay. (3) 22 Pedantic 

34 But this board is not the plank the pirates’ victims walked. 25 Testament 
(3) 27 Death 


38 


duced him! (5) 
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Solution to last puzzle 


29 Badminton 7 Haiti 
30 Robin 8 Dress 
31 You're telling 9 Self-help 
me 15 Pin 
17 Rut 


18 Deckhand 
19 Sentinel 


vr 21 Avarice 
2 Naive 23 Andiron 
3 Enteric 24 Beetle 
4 Neckties 25 Tubby 
5 Unmans 26 Sadhu 
6 Imagery 28 Album (5-2 ) 
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Indicator Table 


Index of Industrial 
Production SA 

Index of Manufacturing 
Production SA 

Retail Trade SA 

Total Labor Income SA 
Consumer Price Index 


Wholesale Price Index of 
Industrial Raw Materials 
Manufacturers’ Inventories 


Owned SA 
Unfilled Orders in 
Manufacturing SA 


Manufacturers’ Shipments SA > 


Steel Ingot Production 


Cheques Cashed, 51 centers > 


SN Business Index for September 


SEPTEMBER_1960 124.2 





Housing Starts in Municip alities 


of 5,000 or over—SA at 


annual rates 
Hours Worked in 
Manufacturing SA 


> 
Index of Common Stock Prices > 1935-39 


Exports, merchandise 
Imports, merchandise 


IT’S BEEN a long time since our economy 
has set records, but the index of industrial 
production has now set a new high. The 
new figure is no giant—just a bit above 
the 172.4 of January, 1960—but it is the 
biggest one we have ever had. 

The high of January, 1960 came when 
the economy appeared to be moving up 
again, but just didn’t make it. The index 
then sank to a low of 164.0, then at a 
slightly higher level for many months. 
Late spring it started a slow upward 
climb. It is this high climb which is now 
accelerating. 

Our manufacturing industries have yet 
to reach a new peak. The figure now— 
152.5—was exceeded every month during 
the first quarter of 1960, though only in 
January was the index much higher. The 
drag in -nufacturing is still caused by 
the durabie goods sector. The non-dur- 
able goods index is well above its old 
high. Durables still have a good distance 
to go before setting a record, although 


us 120 125 139 
Unit Latest Month Previous Month Year Ago 
1949=100 1725 169.3 166.9 
> 1949=100 152.5 148.4 149.0 
» $ millions 1,388 1,361 1,367 
» $ millions 1,605 1,583 1,540 
co 1949=100 129.1 129.0 127.9 
1935-39 
‘od =100 247.5 247.7 240.8 
ie $ millions 4,227 4,223 4,278 
> $ millions 1,995 2,024 2,073 
$ millions 1,904 1,867 1,929 
> 000 tons Sot 556 435 
$ millions 26,861 26,003 25,882 
> ‘000 79.2 90.7 81.7 
per week 40.4 40.5 40.0 
= 100 3267" 319.4* 249.3 
& $ millions 512 461 458 
> $ millions 499 551 487 


SA=seasonally adjusted figures. 


AUGUST 1961 


SEPT. 1961 


127.0 


Most of latest month figures are preliminary ones. 


*Latest available week, and like week, one month previous. 


durable goods are being produced at the 
highest rate in slightly over a year. 

Recovery is definitely more noticeable 
than it was this summer. This recovery 
should continue, although not really 
swiftly, for the next few months. Inter- 
national developments may, of course, 
play havoc with this prediction. 

There has been a real improvement in 
the unemployment situation, although 
the level of jobless is still too high. At 
last count, the percentage of work force 
out of work, seasonally adjusted, was 7.3. 
To get smaller figures you have to go back 
to the first half of 1960. Back last July, the 
latest month for which figures are avail- 
able, our labor force consisted of 6,743,000 
with 354,000 out of work. A year ago 
330,000 were jobless, but the work force 
was 6,592,000. 

There should be a steady improvement 
this fall, maybe enough to bring the job- 
less percentage down to five per cent. This 
would be an almost acceptable figure to 


employed economists, though years ago 
they used to think three per cent was high 
enough and that five per cent was a danger 
point. Maybe we are learning to live with 
our jobless. 

The housing starts total has been taper- 
ing off. The latest figure is slightly below 
that for the sister month of 1960 for the 
first time this year. However, the starts 
for the first seven months of this year are 
well above those for the same period a 
year ago. The figures given here, it will 
be remembered, do iot represent total 
starts in Canada, but roughly 70 per cent 
of them. For the first seven months we 
have been starting units at an annual rate 
of 140,000. Last year we actually started 
108,858 dwelling units. So the 1961 rate 
is still good. 


—by Maurice Hecht 


(Saturday Night’s Business Index is a compilation of statistical factors bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross 


national product. It is designed to reflect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data). 
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EVER WISH YOU WERE TWINS ? 
s 
You could take care of your business, 
while your twin took care of your 
investments. Appoint Chartered Trust 
as your Investment Manager. We will: 
e collect rents, bond interest, dividends. 
e handle investment of funds and safeguard 
securities. @ review your securities and recom- 
mend investment changes. e advise you the 
total of investment income for single entry in 
income tax return. 
5 of ( Swi ] nto: 
34 King Street West 
2972 Bloor Street West 
20 St. Clair Avenue West 


York Mills Shopping Centre 
Lawrence Plaza 
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Bell Telephone 


Do you still recommend Bell Tele- 
phone? If so, can you explain the de- 
cline in its earnings in the first six 
months of 1961? — B. L., Winnipeg. 


Bell Telephone still appears to be at- 
tractive in comparison with many other 
blue-chip issues. Earnings actually in- 
creased in the first six months to $27 
million from $26 million in the like 
months of 1960 but were down on a 
per share basis to $1.20 from $1.23 as 
a result of an increase in the number 
of shares outstanding to 22:5 million 
from 21.1 million. 

The increase reflected issuance of 
new stock last spring under subscrip- 
tion rights, the recurrence of which to 
finance expansion comprises one of the 
strongest attractions in the situation. 

Bell is properly to be regarded in a 
context of physical expansion. During 
the first half-year operating revenues 
were 6.4 per cent higher than for the 
corresponding months of 1960; operat- 
ing expenses were 4.2 per cent higher. 

During the period, the company 
added 79,000 telephones to those in 
service versus an increase in the first 
half of 1960 of 93,800. It carried 5.4 
per cent more long distance calls com- 
pared with an increase of 6.2 per cent 
in the like months of the previous year. 


Past Performance 


What happened to the proposals of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
(SEC) of the United States to pro- 
hibit securities counsellors from adver- 
tising their past buying recommenda- 
tions which had advanced in price? Do 
you think our securities laws will ever 
be as extensive as the U.S.? — V. T., 
Winnipeg. 


The SEC withdrew their proposal to 
ban reference by advisory services in 
their advertisements to past successes, 
and has advanced a revised plan. Under 
it information about past recommenda- 
tions can be offered, provided there is 
full disclosure of the bad recommenda- 
tions along with the winners. A deci- 
sion on the plan may be made this fall. 

Canadian securities legislation tends 
to lag behind the U.S. for a variety of 
reasons, not excluding the fact that 
many legislators do not understand the 


complexities of finance. There has bee 
a general failure to realize that secur: 
ties are intricate merchandise, an 
clients or prospective clients of inves: 
ment advisers are frequently unskilleJ 
and unsophisticated in investment mai- 
ters, the SEC points out. 

Its observation is about the US. 
of course, but probably applies with 
even more force in this country. A 
tightening up of securities legislation 
here is needed. 

The SEC plan for disclosure of past 
failures as well as successes would in- 
volve printing in the largest type in the 
advertisement or list of past recom- 
mendations: “It should not be assumed 
that recommendations made in the fu- 
ture will be profitable or will equal the 
performance on this list.” 

Any similar regulation of securities 
advisers in this country could well ex- 
tend to mutual funds, some of which 
have a sales pitch built on past ap- 
preciation in the funds’ holdings. This 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
possibilities of future gains. 


Molybdenite 


For some weeks I have received bul- 
letins similar to one I am enclosing. 
each stressing the possibilities of Anglo- 
American Molybdenite. What is your 
opinion of this venture and its spon- 
sors? — C. W., Weston. 


You enclose a bulletin issued by a Buf- 
falo, N.Y. securities adviser dated July 
8, 1961, claiming Anglo-American 
Molybdenite “has already blocked out 
more than three million tons of high- 
grade ore.” 

This would make it the speedic 
job of blocking out ore in history sin: 
the Northern Miner had reported in : 
field story (June 29) that shaft sinkin; 
had just been completed to 375-f' 
with stations cut at the 150-ft. and 3! 
ft. horizons, and that initial und r- 
ground work was only slated to ©: 
under way “within the next week >r 
so.” 

Far from mentioning “blocked-o: ” 
ore the Northern Miner discussed tc” 
nage calculations based on “indi: - 
tions” obtained ftom drilling from i’¢ 
surface down tg the 300-ft. horiz 1 
which did not add up to three milliva 
tons and which were not all high grav. 
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re calculations were: 579,000 tons — | 


oss value $12.92 per ton molybdenite | 
75 cents a pound (now 10% higher) | 


d bismuth at $2.25 a pound (now 84 
ats); 834,166 tons — $9.50 a ton; 
d 1,315,937 tons — $6.33 a ton. 

The extent to which underground 
ting substantiates surface-drilling in- 
cations will determine whether the 
‘mpany gets into production. Work 
as been financed with the proceeds of 


1 issue some months ago of 600,000 | 


ares at 50 cents a share. 


Price since listing last summer on | 


he Canadian Stock Exchange has 
risen from a low of $2.10 to upwards 
of $3. Whether this excess over the 50- 
cent issue price is warranted is any- 


me’s guess. Buyers think it is, sellers | 


think it isn’t. There are approximately 
3,000,000 shares outstanding. First as- 
says coming in from initial under- 
ground work were reported by the 
Northern Miner (August 10) as en- 
couraging, 


The Buffalo service’s bulletin gets | 


into high gear in enthusing about | 
Anglo-American’s market possibilities. | 
It refers to the chance of a repetition | 
of the performance of “Opemiska Cop- | 


per and Gunnar Mines — which also 
emerged at the commencement of a 
group boom and then sailed from $1 


and $2 a share to $20 and $25 before | 


their bull move abated.” 


The same comment could be made | 


of any developing mine. Without a 
machine for seeing under the ground 


no one can say how good — or how 
bad — underground results will be, or 
how high — or how low — a stock 
will go. 


The calibre of a mining company’s | 


sponsors has nothing to do with its 
chances of success. These are summed 


up in the old wheeze: Ore is where | 
you find it. We wish the sponsors more | 
luck than they are having when the 


Suffalo service distorts the implications 
of following up clues to possible ore 
‘eposition obtained in surface drilling. 


sethlehem Copper 


Vould you kindly give me your opinion 
' the prospects of Bethlehem Copper? 
‘hen will it go into production?—W. 
'., New Westminster. 


sthlehem Copper is a speculation on: 


1. The possibility of an increase in 
e price of copper. 

2. The chances of making additional 
© when the operation gets into pro- 
iction. 

The prospects of (1) are not too 
ight despite recent talk of shortages 
-sulting from labor troubles at pro- 


cers, (2) An increase in the price of | 


opper would expand the chances of 
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SYMBOL 
e)3 
RELIABILITY 


Like a fine watch, the corporate symbol of Transamerica stands for relia- 
bility. For Transamerica is synchronized to change, and keeps pace with 
the times in a wide diversity of industries: Real estate development by 
The Capital Company; heavy machinery manufacture by General Metals 
Corporation; a full range of insurance coverage by the members of the 
Transamerica Insurance Group — Occidental Life Insurance Company of 
California, American Surety Company of New York, Canadian Surety Com- 
pany, American Life Insurance Company of New York, Pacific National 
Fire Insurance Company, Premier Insurance Company, Automotive Insur- 
ance Company, Phoenix Title and Trust Company. Many enterprises... 


one sustaining rhythm. Remember them and the name that they share. 


TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO 
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tained and well-informed with veracious reports from 
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Saturday Night brings you authoritative and timely 


articles on the Canadian contemporary scene. 
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your opinions. 
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underground discoveries since it would 
encourage following up clues as to 
what might be regarded as marginal 
deposition at a lower price. And few 
properties are brought into production 
without the hope of underground de- 
velopment work leading to expansion ot 
and additions to the known ore re 
serves upon which production plans are 
predicated. 

The Bethlehem mill is slated to g¢ 
into prodction by December 1962. 


Purdex Minerals 


I hold 4,000 (count them) shares o 
Purdex Minerals. Is there a glimmer o; 
hope for its future or should I use th. 
certificates for wallpaper? — M. M. 
Toronto. 


Chances of Purdex Minerals are on thc 
remote side insofar as its propertie. 
are concerned, but before reaching fo: 
the paste-pot and brush you might con- 
sider the possible value inherent in a 
company which has been in existence 
for some time. 

The chance of it obtaining some in- 
teresting property can never be dis- 
missed as long as it stays in existence 
and you could consider retaining the 
shares in the hope of ultimately getting 
something better than the $100 or so 
they would net you now. But don't 
expect another Quemont. 


Consumers Gas 


Should Consumers Gas (bought at $19) 
be sold and the proceeds reinvested in 
a mutual fund? Is the recent lowe) 
price of Consumers likely to be per- 
manent? — S. W., Dryden. 


Even if some betterment of a fund over 
the performance of Consumers Ges 
could be anticipated, considerable c! 
this would be absorbed by the loa 
(8% or more) on a purchase of fun! 
shares and by the commission on th- 
sale of the Consumers Gas. 

The latter naturally fluctuates bi! 
there’s nothing to be alarmed abou 
The stock has been commanding an u”- 
usually generous price:earnings rat 
but the same comment could be ma: ° 
about many securities held by the | 
vestment funds. We would be inclin 
to retain Consumers. 


Larder Gold 


What happened to Amalgamated Lara 
Gold Mines? Is it still in existence? 
D. W., Sherbrooke. 


Amalgamated Larder is still alive b 
more or less quiescent. It retains 
original Larder Lake gold claims, « 
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CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 299 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of forty- 
five cents per fully-paid share on 
the outsanding Capital Stock of 
this Bank has been declared for 
the quarter ending October 31, 
1961, payable at the Bank and its 
branches on November 1, 1961, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 
30, 1961. 





eect kA thatch. Mean 


By Order of the Board 
J. P. R. Wadsworth, 
General Manager 


Toronto, August 31, 1961 
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which a small marginal tonnage of 
gold-bearing material was developed, 
and has other interests. 

Chances are remote but cannot be 
denied entirely because of the com- 
pany’s strong financial position and 
association with an aggressive mining 
group. There is always a hope that it 
will win a participation in some promis- 
ing property. 


Canadian Canners 


Does Canadian Canners “A” merit in- 
vestment rating? Is the company doing 
any better this year? — B. J., Halifax. 


Considering the yield, and long-term 
chances, Canadian Canners “A” is not 
without attractions for the speculative 
investor. Selling around $14, it pays 75 
cents a year. The “A” stock (468,137 
shares outstanding) participates equally 
with the “B” (936,137 shares) after 75 
cents a share is paid on the “B” and 
after accumulations of 75 cents a year 
on the “B” from October 1, 1956 are 
paid. The accumulations are not to be 
paid until after September 30, 1961. 
Earnings for the year ended Febru- 
ary 28, 1961 were $434,045, of which 
the “A” dividend absorbed $351,103. 
The company does not issue interim 
reports but operations can be expected 
to reflect the consolidation of plants, 
which are being reduced from 50 to 16. 


In Brief 


What happened to Lake-Ridge Mines? 
— E. W., Brantford. 
Idle; no property. 


Is Western Mines active? — S. P., 
Quebec City. 

Has new mixed-metal ground on Van- 
couver Island; retains Ainsworth prop- 


erty. 


Any word from New Metalore Mining? 
— B. G., Halifax. 

Reportedly planning further work for 
base-metal claims in Normetal area. 


Any explanation for the increased in- 
terest in Cobalt, Ont. properties? — 
M. H., Edmonton. 

Said to reflect hopes of improved silver 
price, but this may take a long time 
to realize. 

Has Dumont Nickel Corp. any assets 
besides its interest in Anglo-American 
Molybdenite? — L. I., Ottawa. 

Has nickel-copper-ground in Quebec, 
plus cash. 

How are the prospects of Sherritt Gor- 
don’s Fox Lake property? — B. R., 
Montreal. 

Believed to warrant deeper drilling. 
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Point of View 


Let’s Abolish the Crown 


About Stuart MacKinnon’s “Let's 
Abolish the Crown in Canada” [Point 
of View SN September 2]: 
More of the same please! 
GUELPH S. WHITNEY 
& 


We are still trying to swallow Castro 
Bennett (B. C. Power) when along 
comes MacKinnon. Ye Gods! What 
next? 

I will leave MacKinnon (if he hasn’t 
changed his name from Khrushchov) 
to the MacKinnon clan who will use a 
claymore where it will do the most 


good. 


MONTREAI HUGH M. SCOTT 
& 


Congratulations to Stuart MacKinnon 
and yourself. 

Monarchy may suit Britain but all it 
has ever done for Canada is retard our 
growth spiritually and politically. At 
least a million young Canadians over 
the last century have been influenced 
by our colonialism to seek a fuller 
citizenship in the neighboring republic. 

The fact that we have a national 
inferiority complex, no distinctive flag 
or anthem, our constitution at the 
mercy of another government and a 
section of our population talking seces- 
sion proves the failure of the monarchic 
system in Canada. 

It is inevitable, if Canada is to survive 
and attain greatness, that we change to 
a republican form of government with 
a Canadian head of state. 


NORTH VANCOUVER IAN MACDONALD 


Can not bring myself to repeat subject 
of Stuart MacKinnon’s article. 

If you sponsor such opinions please 
dis-continue my subscription. 
KINGSTON LAURA KANE 
2 


[ am surprised and shocked that you 
would print the article by Stuart G. 
MacKinnon. 

Those who have come to Canada 
since 1763 have been accepted on the 
assumption that they agreed to our 
form of government and have no right 
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to try to change it. Other countries 
have great political hatreds because 
they have no common loyalty above 
politics. Apparently MacKinnon has 
not realized that. 

Republican presidents have to be 
guarded against assassination in a way 
quite unnecessary for our monarch. 
The precautions against assassination 
taken for the Presidents of the U/S. 


make Canadians smile — but then 
they have had _ three Presidents 
murdered. 


I am of French descent on my 
father’s side and have strong attach- 
ment to one political party, but I have 
happy relations with many friends of 
another political faith because of our 
mutual regard for the Crown. This 
unifying force is priceless. 

In this dangerous world we need to 
strengthen our ties with the Common- 
wealth not lessen them. It is self pre- 
servation. 

FREDERICTON S. SANSOM 
@ 


I would not wish for one moment to 
minimise the valuable contribution to 
the building of Canada alleged by 
Scots to have been made by the Scots. 
We are all aware of it. 

Nevertheless, I would warn unsus- 
pecting Canadians to be wary of the 
thinly disguised Jacobite propaganda 
masquerading under the title, “Let’s 
Abolish the Crown in Canada”, 


Some Scots, with the Battle of Cul- 
loden, Bonnie Prince Charlie, Flora 
Macdonald and all the rest rankling at 
the back of their minds, still live in 
1746 and fail to realise that the Cana- 
dian has more urgent and pressing 
problems to consider in 1961 than a 
generally unwanted severance of ties 
with the Crown, for which he has 
given no single compelling reason. 

I doubt if many SN readers will take 
MacKinnon’s article seriously enough 
to protest but I can imagine the ava- 
lanche of indignant letters there would 
be from certain quarters if some mere 
Sassenach has the temerity to write 





ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
89Prc6 SI! GATIVO 


in Canada? 


under the caption, “Let’s Abolish Kilt 
and Knobbly Knees, Robbie Burn 
Night and Haggis.” 

And if MacKinnon demands th 
abolition of the Crown as being “in- 
tolerably out of touch with the times 
and with national feeling”, surely it 
would be equally reasonable to suggest 
that Canadian Scots should relinquish 
some of their more primitive tribal cus- 
toms, including playing the bagpipes 
on the slightest provocation? 


GANGES, B.C. ERIC A. ROBERTS 
(A Sassenach surrounded by hordes 
of Jacobites and Covenanters.) 


It is interesting to see the progression 
of republican sentiment in the staid 
pages of SN. Some years ago your 
former Editor, the late B. K. Sandwell, 
was able to conclude that “there does 
not seem to be much thinking of that 
kind going on”. 

As long ago as 1953 you permitted 
one or two letters which dared to 
express less than approval of the Coro- 
nation! 

And now, when we can arrest the 
Russian advance by pointing to the 
Monarchy as the crowning achievement 
of our Commonwealth civilization, you 
allow Stuart MacKinnon to advocate 
its abolition. 

Have not the treasonous presses yet 
been smashed by loyal Canadian 
patriots? Has not the blasphemous type 
itself been hurled, like that of the 
Colonial Advocate, into Toronto Ba? 


One sees that MacKinnon did not 
dare to admit the hereditary values of 
the Crown. One could conceive, or 
instance, of a Good King Winston w th 
the comforting succession which wo: ld 
include the estimable Prince Randol'h. 
Or, in the event of his abdiction, ve 
might look forward to our liber es 
being defended by gracious Qu ?n 
Sarah. 

Let us all resist MacKinnon’s sc n- 
dalous proposal. I fear subscript on 
cancellations will follow promptly 1- 
less you can assure us that hencefo th 
we will receive the RoyaL SaT k- 
DAY NIGHT. 


TORONTO STANLEY R, REDM \N 
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the difference 


between counting the audience 
-..and measuring 
the applause 


The performer who is more interested in the size of the 
audience than in the number of curtain calls spends most 
of his time looking for employment. 


The successful performer recognizes that only effective 
efforts build responsive audiences. He seeks applause. 


The same might be said for Sarurpay Nicur editors. 





ABC-audited paid circulation facts measure your response ’ 
by reporting the source of your subscription, how much you ~ 
paid and the length of its term. 





e 
As a member of the ABC, we recognize that you have chosen 
to be a member of our circulation audience, and that you 
will choose to purchase and read this publication only so 
long as we effectively serve you. 
The average total paid circulation of Saturday Night 
for the first six months of 1961, as reported | 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit, ‘ 
was 76,334 per issue. } | 
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Another fine Canadian traaition is 
serving Canadian Schenley O.F.C. The 
name O.F.C. stands for Original Fine 
Canadian. Original, because it was the 
first 8-year-old Canadian whisky to 
carry a numbered, dated and signed 
certificate stating its true age. Fine, 
because it is aged for eight years in 
small oak casks for that bouquet and 
excellence of flavour that only age can 
bring. Canadian, because it is made 
for Canadians and by Canadians—a 
whisky of truly outstanding quality. 








CANADIAN WHISKY 


Ths Baa aupenl, fully aged whishy 4 fe toad acter emenl 
of Canadas mos! dastingutahed nuusler didddlerd 


Conadan Schemey Zi 


VALLEYFIELD PQ CANADA 


More than a hundred years ago a little steamer 
called ‘“‘Maid of the Mist’? began taking trips 
through the spray of Canada’s world-famous 
Niagara Falls. Today, another steamer bearing 
the same name is carrying on what has become 
a truly Canadian tradition. 


ili 


Schenleyz 


“Distillers of Certified Aged Whiskies” 
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